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CAPE PERPETUA 


By VERNE BRIGHT 


HE SEA is a cup a Bue: 
Held in the Cape's brown hand, 
Brimming with silver foam, 


Spilling upon the sand. 


Opal walled is the sky 
Where filmy webs of cloud 
Float in a dream . . . moss-green, 
The windy pine trees crowd. 


Sea voices call! I hear 

Their sweet, insistent cry 
In my heart ...and I must go 
Where the sea is, and the sky. 
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duous labor for his country, Wil- 

liam Howard Taft, one of the out- 
standing figures in the political life of 
America in the last generation, died in 
Washington on March 8, 1930, at the 
age-of 72 years. A few days later, accord- 
ing to his expressed wish, he was laid at 
rest among the distinguished dead of the 
nation’s military at Arlington cemetery. 
Mr. Taft had been failing in health for 
nearly three years, but kept constantly at 
work carrying out the heavy duties of 
Chief Justice of the highest court in the 
land. Early in January, he attended the 
funeral of his half brother, Charles P. 
Taft, at Cincinnati, Ohio. On returning 
to Washington he suffered a near break- 
down and went to Asheville, North 
Carolina, to recuperate. His condition 
failed to improve, so he was finally forced 
to resign his exalted post. On February 
3, 1930, through his son, Robert A. 
Taft, he submitted his resignation to 
President Hoover, while he himself pre- 
pared to return to Washington. 

Taft is the only man in American his- 
tory who has been both President and 
Chief Justice. For nearly half a century 
he led an extremely active life, most of 
it in the public service. Ranking among 
the greatest of American statesmen and 
jurists, his name will be written large in 
the annals of national politics. 


B ves in health by years of ar- 


Born at Cincinnati, Ohio, September — 


15, 1857, he was the son of one of the 
states most influential citizens. His 
father, Alphonso Taft, was a judge of 
the Superior Court at Cincinnati, and 
later served in President Grant’s cabinet 
both as Secretary of War and as Attor- 
ney General. In 1882 he was appointed 
minister to Austria, and two years later 
became minister to Russia. For three 
generations, members of the Taft family 
have been known for their devotion to 
the public service. 

As a student at Yale University, Wil- 
liam Taft was not only prominent in 
athletics and social life, but he was grad- 
uated, June 27, 1878, second in a class 
of 121. He again manifested his abilities 
in 1880 when he divided the first prize 


William Howard Taft 


By Frances N. AHL, M.A. 


for scholarship on graduation from the 
Cincinnati Law School. At the age of 
23 he became Assistant Prosecuting At- 
torney of Hamilton County, Ohio. Then 
he served as Assistant County Solicitor, 
and in 1887 was appointed to the bench 
of the Superior Court in Cincinnati. 
In 1890—just forty years ago—his 
national career began when President 
Harrison made him Solicitor-General of 
the United States. Almost immediately 
he attracted attention by his work in 
connection with the drafting of the Sher- 


Governor General of the Philip- 
pines, Secretary of War, President 
and later Chief Justice of the 
United States, William Howard 
Taft more than any other man was 
a part of the American Govern- 
ment for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. As interpreter of law and 
administrator of justice, exponent 
of arbitration, college professor, 
writer, and examplar of noble 
character and high citizenship, he 
takes his place with the leaders of 
the nation.—Editor. 


man Anti-Trust Act and with the Bering 


Sea Controversy. In 1892 he was ap- 


pointed Federal Circuit Judge for the 


Sixth Judicial District, and was soon 
known as a fearless administrator of the 
law. He continued as Circuit Judge un- 
til reluctantly persuaded to accept the 
presidency of the United States Philip- 
pine Commission in 1900, to be made 
first Civil Governor of the islands the 
following year. As lawgiver and gover- 
nor at Manila, tremendous tasks con- 
fronted him—tasks requiring firmness, 
tact, industry and a keen understanding 
of human nature, all of which Taft dis- 


played to an unusual degree. He won 


the confidence of his Oriental subjects; 
and their entreaties to him to remain, 
together with a pure sense of duty, 
caused him at that time to sacrifice the 
dearest ambition of his life—a Justice- 
ship in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. : 


Finally, feeling that his work was ac- 


complished in the islands, he returned to 


the United States to become Secretary of 
War in President Roosevelt’s cabinet, 
February 1, 1904. However, he made a 
tour of inspection of the Philippines in 
1905 and again visited the islands to 
open the first legislative assembly there 
on October 16, 1907. It was during this 
latter journey that he went to Japan and 
helped to quiet the apprehensions of the 
Japanese regarding the treatment of their 
people on the Pacific Coast. At the time 
of the downfall of the Cuban Republic, 
September, 1906, and American inter- 
vention, he took temporary charge of 
affairs. The following year he inspected 
the Panama Canal and again visited Cuba. 

Roosevelt’s recommendation of him as 
successor to the Presidency was equiv- 
alent to a nomination. He was easily 
chosen on the first ballot in the Repub- 
lican Convention at Chicago, 1908, and 
defeated William Jennings Bryan, the 
Democratic candidate, at the November 
election. 


HE first task that confronted the 

new President was to gather material 
for his Cabinet. Many criticized him for 
bringing two Democrats into a Repub- 
lican cabinet. His appointment to the 
Secretaryship of War of J. M. Dickin- 
son, the finest type of southern Demo- 
crat, was a distinct honor to the South. 
Franklin McVeigh was made Secretary 
of the Treasury, but inasmuch as he had 
voted for McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft 
he can scarcely be considered as a Demo- 
crat but rather a Progressive Regular. 
Taft’s highest political ambition was to 
take the sting out of the South by eftect- 
ing a better understanding between the 
North and the South and by aiding in 
the solution of the negro problem. He 
endeavored to lay in the South a strong 
foundation on which his party might 
build so perhaps another decade or two 
might witness a change. Certainly he 
built not in vain, for in the election of 
1920, for the first time, a Republican 
candidate carried a state of the Southern 
Confederacy— Tennessee. The extent to 
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which Hoover’s campaign broke the 
“solid” South is a well-known story. 

Taft further demonstrated to the South 
that, under a Republican administration, 
its eminent men were not to be denied a 
part in the highest offices and functions 
of the Government, when he appointed 
Lurton and Lamar to the Supreme Court 
Bench and promoted Associate Justice 
Edward D. White of Louisiana to the 
Chief Justiceship. He is the only Presi- 
dent in American history who ever ap- 
pointed a member of an opposing pol- 
itical party to be Chief Justice. And 
it is interesting to note that when 
Chief Justice White died during Har- 
ding’s administration, the President 
who had appointed him succeeded him 
as Chief Justice. 

Never has there been a case in our 
political history of a more faithful ad- 
herence to pledges, both party and 
personal, than in the case of Taft. 
His administration had come into 
power pledged to a “substantial down- 
ward revision of the tariff’’; so, true 
to his pre-election promise, he called 
Congress in extra session on March 
15, 1909, to revise the tariff. For 
twelve years the high Dingley tariff 
had remained unchanged. Taft had 
long been convinced that we were 
overdoing the tariff business. His chief 
objection to this needlessly high tariff 
was that it nourished monopoly. He 
favored revision on the basis of afford- 
ing protection to the American manu- 
facturer equal to the difference be- 
tween home and foreign cost of pro- 
duction. But while pledged to insist 
upon a lower tariff, he never forgot 
that he was head of a party as well 
as President of the people. A spirit of 
broad mindedness and fair play prompt- 
ed him at all times as he relentlessly 
struggled for a scientific study of the 
tariff by an impartial board, and a policy 
of scientific revision that would safe- 
guard the interests of all the people irre- 
spective of wealth or other condition. 
Back of his tariff program were motives 
of real patriotism. And had the Payne- 
Aldrich Bill not been mutilated in the 
Senate by more than 800 alterations, 
there would have been little, if any, seri- 
ous censure of it in the nation at large. 

Taft believed in a reasonable enforce- 
ment of the anti-trust law with a view 
to reconciling business to the limitations 
contained in the law. During his admin- 
istration 45 indictments were brought 
against the trusts as compared with 25 
during Roosevelt’s term of office. A body 
of opinion was handed down from the 
courts that ended the attempts of cor- 
porate wealth to deny the power of the 
government to control it. 

Taft felt that an administration had 
no higher duty and could have no nobler 


aim than to permit legitimate business to 
continue undisturbed and with that con- 
fidence in the government which is at all 
times essential to prosperity. He main- 


tained that the thing which brought the 


greatest possible happiness to the greatest 
number was general prosperity in busi- 
ness. Accordingly, he called together 


representatives of all the business or- 
ganizations of the country. And this 
national chamber of commerce which met 
in Washington gave the government 


William Howard Taft 


officials the benefit of their ripe experi- 
ence that they might learn from the 
men who knew the actual needs and 
interests of business. 

No presidential record with respect to 
civil service reform equals that of Taft. 
Tens of thousands of postal officials were 
added to the classified service because of 
his efforts. Not only did he put within 
the civil service every position that he 
could reach through his own power, but 
he went to Congress with recommenda- 
tion after recommendation that all local 
offices throughout the country “be put 
into the classified service, and their in- 
cumbents be appointed without the neces- 


sity of being confirmed by the Senate, so — 


that neither the President nor the mem- 
bers of either house will have to bear the 
burden of disposing of patronage.” Never 
had the nation witnessed such patronage 
tolerance. Never before had there been 
in the Presidency such a progressive civil 
service reformer. 

During his term the conservation policy 
was extended by the addition of more 
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than a million acres of forest reserves 
in the Appalachian Mountains, and by 
the reservation of mineral wealth in oil, 
coal, asphalt and phosphates beneath the 
surface of the public lands offered for 
sale. The controversy that developed be- 
tween Gifford Pinchot, Chief of the 
Forestry Service, and Richard A. Ball- 
inger, Secretary of Interior, was indeed 
unfortunate. And although a congres- 
sional committee of investigation exon- 
erated Ballinger of the charge brought 
against him—that of serving certain 
parties who were attempting to plun- 
der the public domain because he 
reopened for sale valuable coal lands 
and waterpower sites which had been 
previously withdrawn—public senti- 
ment favored Pinchot, especially when 
Taft dismissed him from the service. 
In his inaugural message on March 

4, 1909, Taft maintained that changes 

in our judicial procedure that would 

reduce expenses and facilitate dispatch 
constituted the “greatest need in our 

American institutions.” Compared 

with the expedition of the English 

courts he said the delays in our courts 
were “archaic and barbarous.” He 
also urged- definite legislation that 
would limit the powers of the Federal 
Courts to grant injunctions. Through- 
out his term of office he fought what 
he considered the menace of recall, 
and believed the independence of the 
judiciary was its “‘priceless and indis- 
pensable quality.”’ He regarded his 
duty in respect to judicial appoint- 
ments as the most sacred with which 
he was entrusted. He looked upon the 

Federal Courts, and more particularly 

the Supreme Court, as constituting 

the main bulwark of our institutions 
of civil liberty. While President, he was 
known as “Judge Maker,’ because of. 
his many appointments to the Supreme > 
bench. Although he served but four years, 
he appointed five Associate Justices and 
one Chief Justice, the largest number of 
appointments made to the Supreme Court 
by any President since Washington. 

An eminent leader in the cause of 
world peace, he definitely expressed him- 
self in 1911 as looking forward to noth- 
ing less than a court of nations, an Areo- 
pagitic Court, to whose impartial judg- 
ment nations would submit their disputes 
to be decided according to the principles 
of law and justice. He believed thorough- 
ly in arbitration as a wise, just and right- 
eous solution for disputes. One of the 
proudest moments of his life was that of 
August 3, 1911, when the arbitration 
treaties were negotiated with England 
and France. He looked upon these trea- 
ties as a definite step in the direction of 
that practical ideal under which war 
might be made almost impossible. He 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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The Real America ~ A Message to Tourists 


ANY foreigners, when they have 
M seen New York and have made 
a flying trip to Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington, and possibly 
as far west as Chicago, conclude they 
have seen America, and hie themselves 
home to write down the usual discovery 
that all American women have nasal 
voices and all American men are money- 
mad! This is about as fair as for an 
American to rush into London and out 
again, and forthwith conclude that all 
England is enveloped in fog and that all 
Englishmen say ‘hell’? wnen they mean 
“L” and “L” when they mean “hell’’. 
We who live in this vast America try 


to be patient when we read these “snap- 


shot” impressions by the European, but 
our patience would be sorely tried, time 
and time again, did not our national 
sense of humor come to our aid. How 
little we—the British and the Ameri- 
cans, for instance—know about each 
other, after all! How little do we even 
understand each other’s language. How 
few of us—the hundred and twenty-odd 
millions Americans—know that an Eng- 
lish biscuit is an American cracker, that 
a luggage van is a baggage car, and that 
an Englishman shunts a locomotive while 
an American switches it. And then, too, 
does every American woman really talk 
through her nose and has every Ameri- 
can man really gone wild over money? 
We who have traveled through our vast 
land often wish that we might take the 
European with us to see the true Amer- 
ica, the true Americans. 

New York City is the last spot that 
most Americans would admit to be typ- 
ically American. It is the home of more 
Jews than Jerusalem ever possessed at 
any one moment, more Irish than ever 
inhabited Dublin at any one time, more 
Germans than any German city, except 
possibly three of the largest, more Ital- 
ians than almost any Italian city held in 
any one day, with the exception of Rome, 
and doubtless more Greeks than resided 
in ancient Athens in any one era. Scarce- 
ly thirty-five per cent of the inhabitants 
of New York City have a right to call 
themselves native Americans. 

To those of us who do not live there, 
N ew York seems the most provincial city 
in our land. The arrival of a young New 
Yorker in one of our Western or South- 
ern towns is frequently the cause of 
whispered bits of sarcasm and sly winks 
and even of downright laughter. Gener- 
ally he can talk nothing but New York. 
He cannot realize that some little por- 
tion of the world’s business is transacted 


By Cart 


west of the Hudson. Apparently he 
knows little and cares less about the far- 
stretching wheat fields of the West, the 


~ millions of acres of cotton in our South- 


land, and the stupendous stream of com- 
merce that flows unceasingly down the 
broad Mississippi Valley. Undoubtedly 
the average New Yorker—the man the 
foreigner commonly judges us by, is the 
most provincial of all Americans. 

No, we, the real Americans, pray that 
visitors from abroad judge us not by that 


Carl Holliday of the Department 
of English, San Jose State Teach- 
ers College, is well known for his 
books on literary subjects. He is 
the author of “English Literature 
from the Fifth to the Twentieth 
Century”; “The Wit and Humor 
of Colonial Days”; ‘“‘The Cavalier 
Poets”; “A History of Southern 
Literature,” and various other 
volumes. His articles and sketches 
have appeared in various maga- 
zines. An interesting volume is 
“Wedding Customs Then 
and Now.”—Editor 


vast conglomeration, New York City. 
Rather, we would have them step aside 
from the beaten path that leads to Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Washington, and, 
in the words of Walt Whitman, “take 
the good brown road,” along which live 
the men who compose the brawn and 
sinew of that which is making America 
mighty among the nations. 

What an eye-opener (is that word 
used in England?) it would be to your 
tourist if he would continue southward 
from Washington, down into the land 
where women’s voices are not nasal, but 
soft and winsome, where a lingering 
over each word, a fascinating drawl, 
makes the language a symbol of a lux- 
urious and restful spirit. In this region 
you shall hear echoes of the English of 
Elizabeth’s day, the Shakespearean “mo” 
for “‘more’’ and ‘“‘doah”’ for “door”. “R”, 
the dog letter, as the Elizabethans called 
it, is to this folk an unknown quantity. 
We Americans, whether we be from the 
North or the South, acknowledge the 
charm of..the Southern voice. Recently 
an old gentlemen while describing to me 
his wife of many years—a Virginian— 
exclaimed: “Oh, you ought to hear her 
speak! She has the most beautiful voice 
in the world!” A few days later a South- 
ern lady who had recently been intro- 
duced to a graduate of one of our East- 


ern colleges for women, said to me, “‘Isn’t 
it a pity! She has a voice like a phono- 
graph and as jerky as a hay-cutter.” 

No, do not stick to the beaten path— 
not even when you go into the South. 
Leave for a time the larger cities— 
American cities are for the most part 
similar and therefore monotonous. But 
if you would know something of the 
spirit and the culture of the Southland, 
stop at the little town of Charlottesville 
in Virginia, and there, set against a 
background of the Ragged Mountains, 
the hills in which the youthful Poe spent 
many a moody hour, you will find a 


_ Grecian gem, the University of Virginia. 


It is not vast, it is not magnificent, but 
as you stand on the palisades of the noble 
library planned by Thomas Jefterson 
himself and gaze first toward the moun- 
tain home of that prophetic spirit and 
then down upon the long rows of white 
columns stretching from one hall of 
learning to another, you begin to realize 
that beneath the soft speech and old- 
fashioned courtesy of these Southerners 
there burns a passion for ideals. 

It is for such reasons that we Ameri- 
cans wish that Europeans would come 
to America and not to New York only. 
I have mentioned Virginia and its uni- 


versity as helpful in understanding what - 


is meant by “America”; would that I 
might take some who come to us for 
‘impressions’ into one of those old plan- 
tation homes of the still farther South. 
Here, sitting on the wide porch with its 
lofty white columns, you may rest your 
eyes upon unending fields of cotton, 
white for the harvest, while you listen 
to the deep, soft voice of the tall, old, 
dignified planter explaining that “those 
young niggahs, sah, out thah in the field 
can’t wuk like the niggahs befo’ the 
Wah, sah.” 

You may deem his language a little 
odd; but ask him some question on the 
statesmanship or politics of the day, and 
as he replies, his words grow eloquent 
with earnestness; he surprises you with 
his knowledge of governmental theories 
and of the older school of writers on 
that subject; he may startle you now 
and then with an apt quotation from 
some classic author; his unhesitating 
flow of language is fascinating. Here in 
the midst of his thousands of acres of 
cotton or sugar cane, with a multitude 
of unlettered negroes under his care, he 
has kept alive in his own family circle 
behind those white columns the spirit of 
culture which has been a crowning glory 
to man from the days of Plato to this 
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hour. Suddenly the conviction flashes 
upon you that all American men have 
not gone daft for money’s sake, and when 
the planter’s daughter comes out to wel- 
come you in to “dinnah” you just as 
suddenly conclude that all American 
women do not talk through the nose. 


If, however, you must see American 


cities, why New York and Philadelphia 


and Washington alone? Why not New 
Orleans? Here the same idea may occur 
to you as in New York—that America 
is the melting pot for the nations of the 
world. But New Orleans has a touch of 
the old colonial days long since lost by 
New York. Here you may find a busy, 
strenuous American city side by side 
with a city living in an age gone these 
two hundred years. The “‘strenuous’’ sec- 
tion talks in loud, flat “Americanese”’ 
and busies itself under the glaring sun 
piling up its thousands of cotton bales 
and its tens of thousands of barrels of 
molasses and sugar upon its wharfs, and 
you find yourself wondering if there are 
enough people in all the world to wear 
that cotton and enough children in all 
the universe to become sticky with that 
molasses ! 


Just a few steps away, however, and 
you stand in the “Creole” section, where 
Spanish, French, and Indian blood have 
conspired to produce woman’s burning 
black eyes, and hair of the night’s dark- 
est hue, and deep, low voices, and all the 
mystery and all the passion of the Ro- 
mance folk. Here life glides slowly; one 
may wander an hour or more and scarce- 
ly hear other than the French language 
spoken. Here the telephone company 
finds it wisdom to have as central oper- 
ators those who talk that language. Here 
people live and die who have never taken 
the trouble to learn to speak English 
fluently. How strange! you exclaim, and 
when your guide or companion tells you 
that down in the everglades or swamps, 
as you might prefer to call them, are en- 
tire villages where English is scarcely 
heard among the older people from one 
year’s end to another, you think it 
stranger still. 


Then, perhaps, your companion, with 
amusement over your surprise, tells you 
that when you arrive in New Mexico or 
Arizona you shall find citizens—Ameri- 
can citizens—who can scarcely make 
themselves understood save in Spanish. 
Again you swing northward and find in 
Pennsylvania people whose ancestors set- 
tled there more than a century ago and 
who are yet so thoroughly German as to 
say, “The car has the track ge-jumpt.”’ 
Reaching the North Central States you 
find towns, in Wisconsin, for instance, 
where a knowledge of German is a gen- 
uine convenience for the primary teach- 
ers in the public schools. No wonder you 


are moved to exclaim, ‘‘How vast is this 
country and how vast its problems!”’ 
The foreigner, however, who goes the 
petty dog-trot from New York to Bos- 
ton to Philadelphia to Washington sel- 
dom learns of these things or of the 
mountaineers of Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia who live in the deep 
valleys or coves, speak an English three 
centuries behind the day, pound grain 


SONG FOR A MOUNTAIN 
By ALFARETTA LANSING 


EVER have I ventured 
With my tongue to tell 
What I think of mountains, 
Though I love them well. 


W hat can say mere mortal, 
Though his heart may long 
To fashion for a mountain 
A simple little song: 


W hat can say a poet 

In his feeble way, 

That the stillest mountain 
Cannot better say? 


Never will I venture 
From this day to sing 
For the proudest mountain 
Any silly thing. 


Mountains are for silence— 
Mountains need not speak— 
Have you watched the sunset 
From some high still peak? 


Have you watched the shadows 
Kiss a purple range? 3 
Then you know that silence 
Is not dull or strange. 


I will rather hasten 

Not to praise but pray, 
When I face a mountain, 
In my small still way. 


with a wooden pestle in a stone mortar, 
fight in clan feuds like medieval barons, 
and sing snatches of ballads not known 
in England since Shakespeare’s day. 
Such superficial tourists can never 
realize the immensity and variety of this 
land. One who has glided in a canoe or 
skiff amidst the appalling silence of the 
unending everglades of Florida or Louis- 
iana and has heard his own voice echo 
and re-echo through the myriad columns 
of moss-hung trees can begin to under- 
stand what has made us Americans a 
people with no boundaries to our vision 
and our ambition. He who has stood on 
the Western prairies and has seen the 
sun go down on that boundless inland 
sea of land can know why our hopes 
have no limit. He who has stood among 
the Rocky Mountains and has seen those 
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giant peaks clamber unto heaven can feel 
why we too clamber in our optimism to 
the stars. This is the America that we 
should like the European to know—not 
the screaming streets of a few hybrid 
Eastern cities, but the mighty scenes that 
pag prophecies of the America that is 
to De. 


You shall search elsewhere in vain for 
such contrasts as the real America can 
show. I know of one home in the South- 
west where, standing on the front porch 
of a summer’s evening, you may see the 
blaze of the electric lights in the distant 
city and hear the band playing in its 
public park; indoors you may hear the 
radio echoing the music from a New 
York opera-house; while from the back 
porch you may hear the coyotes howling | 
across the wind-swept prairies! As you 
stand there listening in the darkness, the 
telephone bell rings; it may be a Chicago 
packer more than twelve hundred miles 
away ordering cattle from the ranch 
owner. Suddenly you realize what all 
this means. Here in a wilderness ancient 
as the world are a civilization and a cul- 
ture scarcely two decades old. Back of 
the home the wild sends forth its doleful 
cry across the barren plains; in front the 
sounds of a gay city; within, the latest 
inventions of man. ‘Ihe American—the 
conqueror; the terms are synonymous! 


Never shall I forget the thrill that 
passed through me as I heard a friend 
relate how one autumn evening amidst 
the ceaseless miles of the prairies he 
heard a distant cow-man singing Wag- 
Thou Sublime Sweet Evening 
Star’! Ten thousand half-wild cattle 
grazed on that treeless plain, the gray 
smoke from an Indian camp curled up- 
ward from the far horizon, the sun was 
setting upon a scene as primitive as the 
world might well discover, and yet that 
lonely cow-man—an Eastern college 
graduate—was singing in such a wilder- 
ness a masterpiece such as only a thou- 
sand years of culture had evolved! Such 
scenes, and not the frantic rush of a few 
money-frenzied individuals in Wall 
Street, compose the true sublimity of 
American life. 


It is because of just such conditions 
that American civilization and culture 
spread so rapidly. Here, rounding up 
eight or ten thousand cattle on a thirty 
or forty thousand acre ranch or washing 
out gold in a placer’s camp or riding 
pell-mell across hill and valley to be the 
first to stake out a land claim when a 
government reservation is opened to the 
public, will be found graduates of Har- 
vard and Yale and Dartmouth and the 
University of Virginia, yes, and of old 
Oxford and Cambridge too. They can 
talk to you about Greek and Latin mas- 
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Coloma Gold in Florentine 
Drawing Room 


As told by ELIZABETH WHEELER fo 
Mary GoopricH 


OULD ONE have expected to find a 

{ portion of the lost gold belonging 
to James Marshall’s early discov- 

ery at Coloma in the Piazza Savonarolla 
in far-away Florence? Even more amaz- 
ing is the fact that to a young girl, trav- 
eling with her parents, should have been 
given the revelation from the lips of 
Mme. Borg de Balzan in whose keeping 
the bits of disputed gold were left. 


‘Treasuring each minute incident that 


surrounded the disclosure with the ardor 
and accuracy of formative youth, an an- 
swer to one of California’s historical 
questions is saved. 

My father, Charles Wheeler, a lawyer 
of San Francisco, chose the autumn of 
1911 to establish his family in Florence 
until winter dreariness should have with- 
drawn from the northern countries of 
our proposed travels. Florence, the win- 
ter mecca of sojourners to the continent 
of Europe, that season drew together 
many congenial Americans and among 
the new acquaintances with whom I 
visited the Uffizi Gallery and the Pitti 
Palace was a charming young woman in 
her early thirties. Her relationship to a 
famous general-president of the United 
States stressed the interest her vivid per- 
sonality had awakened. She knew the city 
well, having spent several seasons there, 
and she graciously made possible for me 
a pleasant social contact with an old ac- 
quaintance of hers, Mme. Borg de Bal- 
zan at Number Two Piazza Savonarolla. 
It was my parents’ plan to give me a year 
of study in the Florentine center and such 
contacts were of the first importance. An 
afternoon was set apart for the introduc- 
tory call upon Mme. Borg in her home. 


There was nothing in the sleepy after- 
noon nor the dozing cocchiari whose cab 
bore us to the rendezvous to suggest the 
romance that awaited our arrival; no 
hint shone in the grey and quiet Arno 
along whose banks we leisurely journeyed, 
of the impending swift calling-up of an- 
other river where long ago scenes of im- 
portance, of pathos and tragedy, were 
enacted and which, in varying form, con- 
tinue to reappear in remote parts of the 
world. 

Florence gives to youth just budding 
into maturity the essence of which 
dreams are made—imperishable, inex- 
haustible dream essence—and as we 
trotted along toward the piazza of our 
Visit some of its accumulation in my case 


was begun. The Grand Hotel which 
gives upon pictures of historical Italia, 
fronts the Ponte a Santa Trinita and the 


boulevarde between led us through streéts_ 


and gatherings so foreign to those I had 
left that it would have been difficult to 
ca!l up the loved home scenes; yet here 
was thought and feeling of new breed to 
me. Ancient architecture, casual life, an 
old civilization content with itself. What 
had this quiet, unhurried country in com- 
mon with the enterprising spirit of 
California? 

Our cocchiari turned off the boulevarde 
into a narrow street that hummed with 
Florentine life. Foot traffic was by no 
means confined to the slender walks, for 
an overflow filled the street between and 
rendered the travel of vehicles extremely 
arduous. Ihe cries of venders were on 
the air and a group of men and boys, 
awaiting the call of the master cabman, 
were squatted over a game of native 
crap-shooting. Traffic indulgently skirted 
the circle whose indifference to its pas- 
sage marked the general ease of Italian 
existence. Snatches of song rose above the 
street sounds and delighted the tourists 
abroad at this hour. ~ 

The cab obligingly dipped in the cen- 
ter and-I was given an unobstructed view 
of the engaging sights on all sides as we 
came on a wall-bound road, which wound 
and turned in eccentric fashion. The day 
was warm and over the top of the high 
walls one saw the green fringes of olive 
trees. Their ancient trunks were flattened 
to the sharp points of a triangle, but the 
foliage was singularly fresh and young. 


Suddenly on the still air fell the notes 
of the tolling Campanile bell. I had seen 
the Miseri Cordia about its active duties 
once before and on the toll of the bell 
prepared myself for the thrill in store for 
us if good chance had placed the opera- 
tions of this interesting order in our path. 
My companion shared my eagerness, 
though the lazy cocchiari scarcely raised 
his head at the signal from the bell. We 
had not journeyed far when our driver 
slowly drew aside to allow a strange cor- 
tege to pass. Good luck, forsooth! The 
Misericordia! A litter, borne by gowned 
and hooded men, was elevated above their 
heads and over it was spread a cloth of 
material like that of which both masks 
and gowns were made; but the cloth out- 
lined the body of a human being whom 
the order was bearing to the one emer- 
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gency hospital of Florence. Twelve or 
fourteen men were in the procession 
which was led by a priest, the one un- 
masked figure among them. Unknown to 
one another, the fraternal organization 
served its purpose quietly and with inde- 


pendent secrecy. 


i: WE went on, the leisurely note 
created by the warm day was taken 
up in the winding road. Turning finally 
at a paved square, it as casually ended. 
Our hostess lived within the square and 
we alighted. Facaded fronts and an im- 
posing statue characterize these squares 
and Number Two, the structure of our 
quest, stood on the left, leaning out be- 
yond its neighbors as if eager to be found. 
I recognized in its architecture a bor- 
rowed likeness to the historic Strozzi, 
though less imposing. At the doorway we 
set in motion a signalling bell that 
brought an aged servant in response. We 
were formally attended through a gloomy 
interior that lacked all charm. 

Gloom appeared to have settled over 
a scene to which all beauty and bright- 
ness were possible but not encouraged. 
Undisguised dreariness haunted the house 
and seemed to actuate the very arrange- 
ment of its appointments. Following the 
servant into a drawing-room in which 
the peak of drabness was reached and 


manifestly gloried in, I commanded full 


view of the amazing room from my posi- 
tion on the horse hair sofa. 

The servant withdrew to announce our 
arrival. 

The darkness gradually receded from 
the apartment and as the interior was 
disclosed, I found that the room was 
much larger than it had at first appeared, 
so crowded were its spaces. The very 
walls were weighted, paintings and hang- 
ings from ceilings to floor left no un- 
covered portion; the doors served as 
background for objects of interest and 
value in the household, and on the floor, 
in close juxtaposition, stood furniture 
that was made to receive more objects. 
Plaster enlargements of insignia of office 
or honor took conspicuous position in the 
hetereogenous massing but over all the 
prevailing clutter and disorder there stole 
the presence of extreme cleanliness and 
care. Singled out, the furnishings were 
by no means ordinary, for in the number 
were masterpieces of the Great Renais- 
sance, paintings from the hand of mas- 
ters, carving of the great craftsmen of 
Europe. It was a room filled with inter- 
esting things that, like those in a curio 
shop, bury ratherthan reveal their charms. 

The tinkle of bells aroused me. Madame 
Borg, preceded by two tiny black and 
tan dogs, entered the room. She was a 
tall and erect woman, wearing a cos- 
tume of black velvet whose severe bodice 


arrested the eye for a moment before it 
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flashed to the old paintings overhead. She 
approached my companion with courtly 
dignity in which, though there was no 
effusiveness, was not lacking in cordial 
hospitality. Her smile brought unusual 
charm to the long face which was 
crowned by a fuzzy white transformation 
suggestive of the coiffeur of the late 
Queen Alexandria and framed by a pair 
of black metal earrings that hung to the 
shoulders. She was old—time and fashion 
had swept by her position, leaving no 
mark upon the surface of her intent. She 
might have been one of the figures dis- 
covered after hundreds of years in the 
tufa walls of a Neapolitan dungeon. So 
unmoved by the surging years was she 
that I had difficulty in bringing reality to 
my consciousness until replies to her 
gracious speeches became necessary. Our 
travel plans interested her and she ap- 
peared to find my delight in her city and 
piazza gratifying. Her graciousness in- 
cluded my own homeland, my native 
state particularly ; and when I had some- 
what elaborated my replies, she told me 
that her husband had visited California 
in 1848. 


“1848!” I exclaimed. “That was an 
eventful year in California! How for- 
tunate to have been there during the 
gold discovery!” 

Madame Borg’s face showed unex- 
pected animation and as the glow, caught 
from the light within, deepened her eyes 
and overspread her features, | became 
conscious of something momentous in the 
sudden lighting. I followed up my ad- 
vantage by asking eager questions. 

Her husband had been a visitor to 
Sutter’s Fort in 1848 as the guest of 
Captain Sutter, and his impressions of 
the great state, its vastness and richness, 
the beauty of its mountains and forests, 
were the subject of long and interesting 
conversation; for Madame Borg, al- 
though an American, had not seen the 


west. She never tired of hearing her 
French husband’s enthusiastic picture of 
the finding of gold by the wheelwright 
at Coloma. James Marshall had been her 
husband’s friend. 

Suddenly Madame Borg rose and hur- 
ried to a satinwood cabinet. From it she 
took a box which bore a yellowed label 
and as she passed it to me she said: 

“Here, child, is something from your 
California. Even in Florence is a bit of 
your loved home!” 

Eagerly I took the box and read the 
legend: 

‘From the gold discovered in January, 
1848, by James Marshall. Given by him 
to me at Sutter’s Fort, California. 

Borg de Balzan.”’ 

Inside lay five small pieces of gold! I 

was speechless with amazement. 


* * * 


HE story which began on that after- 
noon was rounded to completion dur- 
ing my stay in Florence. 

Madame Borg was born in New York 
and during her girlhood the family was 
removed to Mexico where her father, 
Mr. Wilson, was sent on diplomatic ser- 
vice for the Government. At the quixotic 
court of Maximillian and Charlotte 
Miss Wilson made her debut. Comman- 
datore Borg de Balzan, a Frenchman 
high in Papal favor, was sent also to the 
rebellious court and there met the daugh- 


ter of our diplomat. Many bonds drew. 


the two together and their marriage took 
place during the year. The charming 
Miss Wilson was transplanted to foreign 
shores. 


It was a picturesque era in Europe— 
dominated by the colorful personalities 
of Francis Joseph of Austria, Leopold 
the First of Belgium, Napoleon the 
Third of France, and succeeded by drab 


democracy. Mme. Borg’s brother, con- 
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spicuously concerned in the laying out of 
New York harbor, journeyed to Europe 
and ere long was identified with the 
drawing-room favorites. When Madame 
Borg’s husband had erected the hand- 
some piazzaxin Florence, Mr. Wilson be- 
came a member of the household, and 
within its seclusion gave out verses under 
the cabalistic pseudonym of “Ellilu.” 


At the turn of the century Borg de 
Balzan suddenly died, leaving Madame 
to a future whose loneliness and melan- 
choly were not mitigated by time. The 
palace was desolated, haunted by wistful 
memories, and when poverty finally 
forced her to shut off the rooms in which 
she and her husband had been wort to 
entertain interesting and royal guests, 
she crowded her treasures into the four 
rooms in which I found her. Here, at- 
tended by Oreste, the old man-servant, 
and a maid grown old in her service, she 
shared her quarters with “Ellilu,’”’ the 
poet brother, now become strangely 
silent. She seldom left the walls of her 
grey piazza and only her ‘“Iuesdays’”’ 
remained to her of the former life. There 
came friends, artistic and diplomatic 
celebrities, literary and picturesque spirits 
that found appropriate setting in the old 
salon—there they were greeted by the 
perfect hostess, conversing with fluency 
in Italian, Russian, French, always the 
arresting figure, yet never selfishly ab- 
sorbing her guests. 


What has become of her? It is eighteen. 
years since the afternoon I sat spellbound 
in her strange drawing-room and saw 
her standing majestically between the 
portieres, heralded by the tinkle of bells 
on the diminutive dogs. Is she still alive ? 
Is Ellilu yet a member of the household ? 
Is the room unchanged? Above all, does 
the cabinet still contain the answer to 
California’s mystery: The whereabouts 
of at least some of Marshall’s first found 
gold nuggets? 


Seventy-Eighth Birthday of Edwin Markham Celebrated 


HERE was recently celebrated at 

“Villa Montalvo,” Santa Clara 
County, through courtesy of Honorable 
James D. Phelan, the seventy-eighth 
anniversary of the birthday of Edwin 
Markham. Mr. Virgil Markham, son 
of Edwin Markham, and author of note, 
Was present as were many literary folk 
and admirers of Edwin Markham resi- 
dent in the Bay region. Senator Phelan 
presided at a delightful luncheon and 


offered an interesting program. The fol- 
lowing message was subsequently sent 


by Mr. Markham to “Villa Montalvo” : 


“West New Brighton, New York. 
“April 16, 1930. 
“To my friends of 
“The Edwin Markham Poetry Society: 


FROM GATES OF PARADISE 
By Epwin MarKHAM 


I dare not ask your very all: 
I only ask a part. 

Bring me—when dancers leave the hall— 
Your aching heart. 


Give other friends your lighted face, 
The laughter of the years: 

I come to crave a greater grace— 
Bring me your tears. 


“Your leader, and my old-time colleague, 
Dr. Henry Meade Bland, tells me that you 


are paying me the generous compliment of 


celebrating my birthday this year. I am 
touched by this high mark of your good will. 
I know of course that you are not paying 
homage to me only, but are also expressing 
your devotion to the power and glory of 
Poetry. 

“Never before, in the history of the world, 
have so many eyes been turned to the shrine 
of the Muse. We are feeling everywhere, and 
in all hours, the divine influences of her spirit. 

“I am always grateful to Dr. Bland, always. 
thankful to you, for your unfailing kindness 
to the work I have done in poetry and for 
poetry. Such devotion as yours is my best 
reward. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“EDWIN MARKHAM.” 
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None But the Brave 


and the Reservation sunning itself 

upon the edge of Walker Lake, 
looked afar over its green fields and 
pony-dotted pastures and yearned for ex- 
citement. Never had things been more 
peaceful. True, the newest agent sent 
out by the White Father at Washington 
was greatly opposed to panther-milk as 
a beverage, and had raided numerous 
joy-centers adjacent to the Reservation 
for the sole purpose of incarcerating the 
proprietors in the little sheet-iron jail 
erected years before for that very pur- 
pose. This bit of prudery his Piute 
charges considered rotten bad form, and 
freely criticized within his hearing; for 
the most part, however, peace roosted 
with folded wings upon the flag pole 
before the school house, and the Reser- 
vation yawned. 


T WAS A warm day in early August, 


Across the creek, partially screened by ~ 


the cottonwoods, rose the white-washed 
facade of the Indian Y. M. C. A., with 
a group of modern braves lounging pic- 
turesquely upon the steps. The reluctant 
‘recipients of civilization’s every advan- 
tage, they marked that stage wherein the 
caterpillar emerges from the cocoon and 
dons the wings of the butterfly. The 
most advanced stage of metamorphosis 


was apparent in Charley High Hawk, 


recent graduate of Carlisle College and 
present head of the Y. M.C. A. Charley 
was an athlete of sorts, and was the prize 
package in a tribe swarthy and short of 
stature—a tribe endowed with a singu- 
larly benevolent expression and consider- 
able avoirdupois. Charley’s wardrobe was 
classy to a degree; he wore college cut 
clothes of meticulous fit, and he clipped 
his hair in a style reminiscent of the 
scalp-lock of by-gone days, or of a gob’s 
head in the tropics. This effect was some- 
what heightened by the misfortune of 
having had his ears severely chewed in 
his childhood—chewed by a Ute boy of 
uncertain parentage who had resented 
Charley’s tactless allusions to his social 
status, and had retaliated accordingly. 


Upon this morning Charley was feel- 
ing unusually restless. The drone of his 
companion’s talk winged by his mutilated 
ears unheeded, and he snapped his favor- 
ite make of gum with unnecessary vigor. 
A thought was taking form in the High 
_ Hawk cranium and would presently 

erupt upon an innocent world with dev- 
astating effect ; meanwhile Charley tilted 
back in his arm-chair in the throes of an 
idea—to wit: a scheme whereby the te- 
dium of things might be lessen in his 


By Conny LeIcH 


immediate vicinity. Unheeded, the talk 
flowed on. 


“The new agent,’ explained Claude — 


Lightfoot soberly, “is an Independent, 
and yesterday he talked to the school 
mamma and said the Speaker is always 
with open ears for the Indian.” 

‘““The Speaker is an Independent, too,” 
interposed Georgie Buck, “‘and both his 


ears ARE open—and the complaints of 


the Indian go in one, and out the other; 
but he is a good Speaker.” 


ingly at his task. The puritan soul of 
him yearned to replace the impeccable 
characteristics which are the red man’s 
heritage, and which have all but flown 
with the wild turkeys. To this end he 
had raged like a lion through all the 
‘joints’ adjacent to the Reservation, and 
had arrested the luckless smugglers of 
illicit beverages, who, in due time, were 
sent to Carson for trial; which was for- 
tunate for them, for had he possessed the 
authority, Agent Pertwee Simms would 
certainly have hanged them all. 
Therefore, considering the nature of 
the man, Charley High Hawk encoun- 
tered little difficulty in securing his co- 
operation, for Agent Simms bethought 
himself of the many years he had spent 
among less satisfactory tribes. Tribes who 
politely but firmly declined to abandon 
their tepees in favor of the clap-board 
houses of the Reservation; tribes with 


sun-dances and hair-raising religious 


“He has a thin nose the color of squaw- 
berries in Autumn,” said a third, ‘‘and 
his knees shake when he walks. I have 
heard it said in White Pine that—’”’ here 
he paused impressively, his Shoshone- 
English struggling for clarity, “that there 
are many blue bottles on the trail behind 
him, and many dead soldiers.” 

A snicker ran around the group, and 
the conversation, lacking further fuel for 
discussion, lagged unheeded. The silence 
of utter inertia prevailed—a silence shat- 
tered by Charley. 

With a clatter the chair of saplings 
and raw-hide returned to its upright po- 
sition on four legs, and Charley’s num- 
ber twelve feet, squeezed into number 
ten oxfords, hit the floor. | 

“If we could get the Speaker down 
here to talk,’ he announced, ‘‘we’d have 
a good excuse for a barbecue and a pow- 
wow. We could limber up the antiques 
to do their dances, and we could advertise 
canoe trips around the lake. It wouldn’t 
be hard to get people interested.” 

“We could sell all the old moccasins 


on the place,” observed Claude Light- 


foot, make a profit.” 

“It might help the Agent to get more 
hogs from Congress,” added Georgie 
Buck, the practical. 

“It might, at that,” agreed Charley, 
without appreciable warmth. 

The Agent, a sandy-haired New Eng- 
lander, though outwardly as colorless as 
the boulder-strewn Vermont hills that 
bore and reared him, was an idealist at 
heart. It was his ambition to better the 
lot of the Indian, and he labored unceas- 


rites; and bearing these in mind he pro- 
pitiated the congregated Piutes with his 
approval. The invitation was dispatched 
and accepted. 

By day the Reservation made ready, 
and through the night issued further 
sounds of preparation. Upon the Reser- 
vation war-bonnets sprang into being, 
and the derby was temporarily discarded. 
In such fashion the tribe made ready for 
the best speaker the State Assembly had 
ever possessed — His Honor, Thornton 
W. Bly, twice elected Speaker and pres- 
ent candidate for the Governorship of 
the last wide-open State in the Union. 

For days previous to his arrival the 
white roads stretching across the alkali 
flats enroute to the Reservation were 
acrawl with cars, for the precincts of 
the Indian blossomed like a rose, and 
the Reservation was a veritable oasis 
upon a lake eighty miles long, a bottom- 
less lake of sapphire and deepest indigo; 
an icy lake that touched the precipitous 
sides of distant ranges eternally mantled 
with snow. Like scurrying bugs the cars 
hurried beneath the heat of an August 
sky, and panted dusty and over-loaded 
beside the scrub oaks fringing the shore. 
No fleck of white relieved the blue arc 
above, but across the lake, against the 


~ slopes of mountains lifting dizzy cones 


to the heavens, little clouds were born to 
linger and flutter delicately. Parallel with 
the lake the railroad tracks stretched end- 
lessly across the emptiness, and scintil- 
lated in the sunshine. Into this setting 
came Speaker Bly, closely attended by 
his applauding constituents. 

The day had dawned early with ex- 


we 


3 
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pectation, and Charley High Hawk was 
up with the sparrows. The station at 
Thorne was gay with flags and bunting, 
and the great gates leading to the Reser- 
vation were standing hospitably open. 
The willows sheltered many little white 
tents, and many parked flivvers; and His 
Honor, thankfully descending from the 
none-too-clean day coach, glanced appre- 
ciatively about and grasped with much 
enthusiasm the extended hand of Agent 
Simms. Thornton W. Bly was affable, 
and it was his boast that he knew every 
man, woman and child in the State by 
sight — and that they all knew him; 
which was quite true. Indeed, it would 
be an exceptional person who could ever 
forget his bony grip and jocose remarks; 
for his wit, though often ill-timed, was 
always keen. 

Agent Simms, dry and without per- 
sonality, introduced his charges with 
careful observance to seniority. 

“Chief Johnny Walker, meet Speaker 
Bly,” his expressionless voice intoned. 
“Mr. Bly, the Chief is our most valued 
supporter of education; last war-chief of 
the Shoshones, and oldest man in these 
parts. Pleasure to make you acquainted.”’ 

“Howdy,” said the Chief. 

‘This is mighty fine, Chief,’’ boomed 
Speaker Bly, “Glad you're still going 

strong, like your namesake,” and he gave 
the brown old hand a vigorous pump. 

Hurriedly the agent completed the re- 
maining formalities. 

“Among the younger members of the 
tribe whom you'll enjoy meeting is the 
dean of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Bly, meet 
Charley High Hawk, recent graduate of 
Carlisle, and hereditary keeper of the 
Chief’s bonnet. Mr. Hawk, meet Mr. 
Bly.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” acknowledged 
Charley High Hawk. 

“Chief’s bonnet . . . derby or feath- 
ers?’’ said the Speaker, with ready wit. 

Whereat all the plump maidens gig- 
gled immoderately. 


So to the tune of such ready badinage 
came His Honor upon the Reservation. 
He beamed and bowed and shook hands 
with everyone—presenting, as Charley 
observed in an undertone, the portrait 
of a perfect politician. 


HERE WERE three glasses upon the 

table in the little back room of the 
Cow Horn Cafe at Thorne. Grouped 
about the table were a similar number 
of local gentry, and as they drank their 
chosen elixir they discussed the trend of 
the times; dry farming in general, the 
shortage of water in particular, and the 


coming election. 


The flies buzzed energetically, and 
behind the bar in the room beyond, Ed. 
Perkins, proprietor and bar-keep, snored 
stertorous accompaniment. The sun 
slanted mistily in through the unwashed 
windows, and a spider spun her web 
high up by the cornice. In the back room 
tobacco smoke hung blue in the dead air. 

“Ed’s a’gettin’ real musical that’away, 
here lately,” drawled a tall youth in 
checkered shirt sleeves, holding his glass 
to the light and squinting abstractedly 
through it. 

“Ed’s real peaked lookin’,” nodded the 


other, “what with strainin’ to make ends 


meet, and chasin’ the Reservation braves | 


outa the bar at all hours. He ain’t been 
hisself since the Peewee pecked him.”’ 

“Peewee?” The third man, previously 
silent, put the query. ‘“What on earth is 
a peewee ?”’ 

‘“‘A peewee, Bub, ain’t anything in a 
proper manner o’ speakin’, that you could 
find around here. Leastways, you’d a’ 
looked long fer one some time previous. 
Now I ain’t so sure. This new agent 
over at the Reservation looks uncommon 
like a specie o’ snipe, an’ his name shore 
bears out the resemblance. Pertwee! 
Agent Pertwee Simms! It’s him has did 
fer poor Ed.” 

“T recall now,” rejoined Bub gravely. 


_““Haven’t been over that way since he 
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came. Must be a comfortable neighbor.” 
reckon,” drawled the gangling 
youth, “that he’s plum helpless to resist 
himself. He goes a’huntin’ around fer 
outlandish things. Last week I met him 
down by the lake huntin’ a sight. ‘What 
you huntin’ a sight fer,’ I asks him. 
‘Ain’t they sights enough around a Res- 
ervation ?’ 

“**T mean a buildin’ site,’ he says, kinda 
abrupt-like. ‘A site fer a windmill. We 
must have power, an’ there’s no other 
chance t’ get it.’ ” 

“*Not by a darn sight,’ says I, sym- 
pathetic. 

*“‘ ‘A dam site would do,’ says he, kinda 
cool, an’ I rides off.”’ 

““He’s cuckoo on sights,’ agreed the 
stout little man. “‘Last evening he’s down 
at the lake, an’ I strolls over to ask him 
about this pow-wow that’s comin’ off 
next week. He won’t talk, howsumever. 
“The scene!’ he babbles, ‘the scene!’ He 
ain’t hardly responsible, way J see it.” - 

“Well,” demanded the gangling 
youth, querulously, “well, what was it 
he seen?” 

“Speaker Bly ain’t exactly a prohibi- 
tionist,” continued the little man, “an’ it’ 
’pears likely the Peewee’s overdone things 
somewhat. There ain’t a drop o’ real 
moisture inside the Reservation section 
fence.” 

“He can walk over here, I reckon. Ed 
ain’t likely t’ chase him off. Ed’s the 
stanchest Independent that ever drew the 
breath o’ life in a Republican town. Ed’ll 
fix him, I reckon.” 

Ed’s large, flushed countenance ap- 
peared in the doorway and surveyed the 
room dubiously. 

“Fix who?” it demanded. 

“The Speaker, Ed. Cactus and Steve 
fear he’s goin’ to suffer real privation 
unless you do. Creek water’s not his 
style, so you're slated to do the honors 
for the party.” 

Ed Perkins, proprietor and bar-keep, 
eased his ample form into a chair and 
absently wiped the table top with a 
slightly soiled towel suspended over one 
fat shoulder. 

“Why me, Bub?” he remonstrated. 
“Ain’t he a friend o’ yours?” 

‘“Never met him,” explained Bub, “‘but 
I knew his son in school. Didn’t like 
him very well. Neither of ’em are on 
speaking terms with a dairy cow’s milk. 
Count me out.” 

“It ain’t natural fer you to be tight 
fisted, Ed,” complained the gangling one, 
“considerin’ he’s your nominee an’ all.” 

“It ain’t Ed’s fault,” defended the 
short little man with the snake-skin hat. 
band, “It’s the Peewee. He’s put the 
fear o’ Providence into the whole town, 
an’ Ed’s only a timid echo, as you might 
say, of his old self. It’s plumb pathetic.” 

(Continued on Page 176) 
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By Grace Hapiey 


Secretary, San Francisco Bay Chapter, League of Western Writers 


on a street railway car in San 

Francisco, hummed a little song, 
‘Dreamin’ of You,” as he deftly guided 
his car into Golden Gate Park. The car, 
No. 7, bore a placard on the front— 
Chutes, Golden Gate Park via Haight 
Street. When No. 7 came to a final stop 
at the chutes all the passengers but one 
got out. [he conductor followed them to 
refresh himself at the soft drink stand. 

A girl with large, alluring dark eyes 
remained in a side seat near the front 
door. Barney dropping into the seat op- 
posite saw her and said in his genial 
voice: 

“End of the line—all out here!” 

“TI got Sunday Pass—20 cents,” the 
girl said brightly. She showed the bit of 
pasteboard issued by the railway com- 
pany. Such a pass is good from 5 a.m. 
Sunday until 5 a.m. Monday and the 
passenger may ride to places of amazing 
interest. 

“Sure,” remarked Barney genially, 
“ride all day ...and on my car,” he ad- 
ded easily after an approving glance at 
the girl. Her dark eyes sparkled with 
genuine pleasure, as she said: _ 

“You verra sweet to lonesome Lilith!” 

“That your name ?” asked Barney with 
rising interest. 

“Oui,” she said with a bewitching smile. 

Barney glanced out the window to the 
soft drink stand. The conductor was 
having’a second cold bottle, so the motor- 
man moved over beside the girl. ““Pretty 
name,” he murmured in her ear, softly. 

Barney knew less than nothing of the 
Lilith of folklore, that Lilith was a fa- 
mous vampire witch in the demonology 
of the Middle Ages...that she was a 
vampire in the form of a seductive 
woman in post-Biblical literature. All 
that Barney knew was that the longer he 
looked into the eyes of this Lilith the 
more his heart melted like butter within 
him. It was a warm day, anyway. 

It was mid-February when the Cali- 
fornia climate often slips in between 
rains, a ten-day foretaste of spring deco- 


Bes O’TOOLE, motorman 


rated with blue sky, budding _ bushes, 
purple violets and mating birds. 


‘Been over here long?” Barney in- 
quired. The girl laughed. 

“Me?” she effervesced, “I’m born in 
Lombardee-ah, I go to France, in Paris 
I work in pension, save some francs, I 
get permit to come here to veesit rel’tives 
on a ranch. I no like th’ ranch, so I come 
to th’ ceety, so beeg, so beeyootiful an’ 
I meet you!” 

‘An’ I been dreamin’ of you—always,”’ 
added Barney, with a warm look that 
caressed and enveloped her.... 

“Well, we gotta be goin’ I guess,” 
broke in the raucous voice of the con- 
ductor as he hopped aboard. Barney rose 
briskly. 

“She’s gotta Sunday Pass—she’s ridin’ 
to th’ Ferries an’ back again!” ‘The con- 
ductor nodded, busy with his memo book. 
A Sunday Pass was to him—a Sunday 
Pass and nothing more, but to Barney 
and the girl it was a Pass to Paradise! 

When Barney’s working hours were 
over, he and the girl put in the rest of 
the delicious day at the chutes. They 
took in all the automatic amusements, 
played the mechanical games, enjoyed 
uproarious merriment in the goofy house. 
Then hungry, but still gay, they feasted 
on savory hamburger sandwiches and 
coffee. T’owards sundown they crossed 


_ the Great Highway to the Beach. There, 


replete with food and new-found happi- 
ness, they nestled in the warm sand, with 
their backs to a wind-break. 

Life with them was ardent, urgent... 
like a couple of roseate spoonbills, they 
knew that they must mate. Enmeshed in 
emotions that drove them on, they failed 
to file any notice of intention to wed, in 
fact, they forgot the little matter of a 
civil ceremony entirely. Barney knew of 
a tiny furnished cottage in 45th Avenue 
and so they started housekeeping. 

Seven months flew by like sea-birds on 
wing, then early in August Lilith’s baby 
was born, a wee, wailing infant with 
dark eyes in a wizen-face but Barney 
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adored it. He felt richer than a million- 
aire. However, the child did not thrive. 
It developed a bad throat and soon it 
was so spotty, a neighbor woman advised 
Lilith to take it to a free clinic. The 
medical report was appalling, a guardian 


of the Public Health hastened forthwith 


to the tiny house to investigate. She was 
kind but insistent. She asked: “How 
long have you been here?” “When and 
where were you married?” Lilith’s re- 
plies were vague—much too vague. The 
next question was like a shot: 

“Where is your passport?” 

Lilith turned the house topsy-turvy in 
a frantic search for her passport, but she 
could not find it. 

“Well,” said the visiting nurse, rising, 
“this is a case to be reported to the 
Immigration Department, as well as the 


Board of Public Health!” 


Lilith began to tremble violently as if 
with a chill. She remembered a little 
shrine in Lombardia where as a young 
girl she used to pray, “Miserere mei, 
Deus!’’ Somewhere above and beyond the 
gods of old Italy were waiting, silent, 
brooding ...shuddering with fear, she 
looked at the clock. In a few hours Bar- 
ney would be back, perhaps before he 
came that nurse would come with an of- 
ficer from the Immigration Department! 


When Barney came in later, he found 
the tiny house topsy-turvy, Lilith and the 
baby gone! When the nurse returned and 
talked to him, he said brokenly: “Sure, 
ma’am, I’ll do anything you say—just 
help me find ’em!” Every effort was 
made by the authorities to aid him in his 
search. Barney wrote. to the girl’s rela- 
tions and they wrote him that the girl 
was not there. He put personal ads in all 
the papers and he walked the streets 
looking for Lilith and her baby. He 
failed to report for work and finally lost 
his good job. 

Barney O’ Toole, a shabby, unshaven 
broken man shuffled to a Park bench one 
bright Sunday. He felt in his pockets for 
cigarettes, found a ticket, the Sunday 
Pass Lilith had playfully dropped there 
that day. A pistol shot rang out sharply. 
A Park policeman went forward, found 
the lifeless form of O’ Toole on the bench 
... clutched tightly in his hand was his 
passport to the Great Beyond— 
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O OvERLAND MontTHu ty the recent passing of Charles Greene comes as a distinct and personal loss. One of the 
_last of those literary figures who represented what might be termed the romantic period of OVERLAND’s history, Mr. 
Greene has been a link connecting the contemporary writers with those illustrious predecessors of older times. Within a 
few recent years have passed such national figures as Ina Coolbrith, Charles Lummis, Charles Shinn—all closely and 
interestingly connected with this magazine. And now Charles Greene, for years on the editorial staff of OVERLAND,’ goes 
to join his splendid compatriots in whatever heaven may be set aside for those who gave so generously of beautiful 
thought, so bountifully of love for their state and their fellowmen, so freely of assistance and encouragement to their 
fellow writers. Whatever that heaven may be, wherever it may be found, it will be a joyous place, filled with laughter 
and love and goodfellowship. Here is no history of Charles Green’s accomplishments. His achievements speak for them- 
selves. His place in California’s literary history is secure, his awn. What matter the biographical data when so many can 
say: Charles Greene; there was a man whom I knew and loved. ! | 


— Harry Noyes PRATT. 
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7 Calm is the night. Lazily drifts the boat on the placid waters that lie as a mirror under a 
reluctant moon. Such is the Bay of Sausalito resting well protected within the Golden Gate 
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_ The Other Side of the Shield 


N THE April issue of Overland 
Monthly, Will T. Fitch featured a 
flippant article entitled “Phantom 

Court of the Littlest Empire,” in which 


he belittled the present status of ex-. 


Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany, now 
living in exile at Doorn, Holland. It is 
not sporting to hit a man when he is 
down, but let us see just how far down 


Wilhelm II really is. 


Out of all the welter of vindictive 
hate heaped upon his defenseless head, 
the character and quality of the man 
stands high above all of his accusers. 
The Kaiser can well afford to saw wood 


and say nothing, because he has the un-. 


wavering support of the most powerful 
secret brotherhood in the world. It was 
not chance which took him to Jerusalem 
to identify himself with the Knights of 
Saint John, nor was it a mere whim 


_which caused him to rebuild Marienbad, 


the home of the Knights of the Holy 
Grail of medieval legend. It is also cer- 
tain that he knew he would be welcome 
to a safe refuge in Holland, and that 
the sturdy burghers meant what they 
said when they defied the Allies to come 
and get him when they were clamoring 
for his blood. 

It was early in 1913 that the follow- 
ing prayer was offered in many temples 
in India, with the worshippers fully 
aware that the Kaiser was the object of 
the supplication: “He that is of high 
estate in spirit as well as station, he 
knoweth that He who is the Doer doeth 
all things and doeth them exceedingly 
well; that He that is the Giver giveth 
all things, and His gifts are good and 
understanding; that He that is the Cre- 
ator createth all things and createth them 


like unto Himself whole, complete and 


excellent. So unto him that knoweth this 
and acteth according to this wisdom, 
unto him is blessing abundant and he 
shall not know the shafts of nations’ 
scorn but he shall know the wisdom of 
Him through all time.” . 

It was about this time that huge plac- 
ards containing the faces of Asoka, the 
Hindu Emperor who introduced Budd- 
hism, Confucius the Chinese sage, Gan- 
dhi, and the Kaiser Wilrelm II ap- 
peared all over India, in China, Tibet, 
and other remote oriental communities. 
One of the most learned Gurus, who 
speaks excellent English, was asked 
“Why the Kaiser?” His answer was, 


_ “Because this man has brought his people 


to the highest pinnacle reached by the 
white race without slavery and without 
conquest. The last great leader to achieve 


By Frona Eunice Wait CoLBuRN 


such eminence was Pericles. In his time 
only one man in five was free, and he 
was not always a citizen.” Today the 
Kaiser’s picture hangs on many walls in 
India, and the natives stop and salute it 
as they pass. In all the warring factions 
in China, the placard “I am a German” 
exempts its wearer from all hindrance in 
the pursuit of his occupation and insures 
him personal safety and respect. T‘here is 
no sneering or jeering at the Kaiser in 
any part of the Orient. 

If it is argued that only six per cent 
of the Orientals are literate, the answer 
is six per cent of eight hundred millions 
—the population of the Orient—more 
than equals the total of any one of the 
Allied population, so that the latter part 
of the prayer, “he shall not know the 
scorn of the nations,” is literally true. 

Added to this is the situation in all of 
the Latin-American Republics. Germany 
always has been their cultural leader 
and both Oriental and Latin-American 
students still flock to German Universi- 
ties. The propaganda that inspired hatred 
and scorn of the Kaiser in this country 
is fast evaporating under the rising tide 
of better understanding, especially of the 
war guilt so loudly ascribed to him. As 
the reparation scheme unfolds it be- 
comes increasingly clear that the attempt 
to fix the war guilt solely on Germany 
must fail, because it is not based on 
truth. The whole Treaty of Versailles 
rests upon this assumption, as a reading 
of its preamble proves. The establish- 
ment of the historical facts will jeopa- 
dize reparation payments, and we pro- 
paganda-fed Americans may find our- 
selves. holders of many worthless bonds 
and securities which our dear Allied 
friends are so anxious to unload on us. 

Again there is reassurance in the atti- 
tude of the smaller neutral nations 
toward the exile at Doorn. The private 
life of the Kaiser has always been above 
reproach. It was.an inspiring sight to 
see him in his palmy days marching with 
his six sons—all in full uniform—and 
an example of the family life, which is 
one of Germany’s solid institutions. 
Germany’s friendly neighbors do not 
hate the Kaiser. They respect him for 
the many excellencies of his reign. 
Under him Germany had only two per 
cent illiteracy, and the housing, old age 
and unemployment conditions of the 
working people was rightly the admira- 
tion and envy of less fortunate states. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm II was a wise 
and beneficent ruler, and his peace rec- 
ord far outweighs all that he did in the 


World War. There are those who be- 
lieve that Germany had no choice; that 
the intrigues of England and France in 
the so-called entente left Germany hem- 
med in by an iron ring, and that the war 
was deliberately forced upon Germany. 
The fact that Portugal, Spain, Holland, 
and France had been compelled to aban- 
don a near approach to England’s trade 
supremacy may have been a determining 
factor in the carefully planned attack on 
the policy of the Kaiser in world com- 
merce. He is credited with saying that 
“M. I. G. (made in Germany) was the 
disturbing element in Edward Seventh’s 
reign. Certain it is that German-made 
goods carried in German ships were 
making heavy inroads on England’s Ori- 
ental and Latin-American trade. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that the honors 
of the World War—such as they are— 
belong to Germany. It was her fighting 
tactics, inventions, and practices which 
are being adopted by the rest of the 
world, including the Allies. 


At this date it is hard to look upon 
Germany as the defeated nation. She has 
the inherent resiliency of education, obed- 
ience, cohesion, discipline, and a clean 
home life, together with the retention of 
high cultural ideas, all well represented 
in the person of her exiled ruler. He has 
managed to retain his own self-respect 
and to inspire the confidence and respect 
of right-thinking people. Of those still 
retaining their thrones not one has a bet- 
ter record, nor will one of them be given 
a higher niche in history when a proper 
perspective sheds the light of truth on 
the World War and those who made it. 

There is no episode in the life of the 
Master at Doorn that shows more of 
the finer qualities of his courage than in 
his adjustment from the All-Highest to 
a simple citizen in an alien land. There 
was no loss of dignity in the transition. 
Only a brave soul could have faced the 
supreme renunciation unflinchingly. His 
avowed purpose is to free himself and 
his countrymen from the accusation of 
sole war guilt. 

From the first, he has protested against 
the unjust terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. I hope that he lives long enough 
to see his claims fully established. Truth 
has a power and dignity of its own and 
with a blameless life and profound faith 
in the justice of God, the Kaiser may. 
find a peace and serenity of mind not 
possible to some of his foul-mouthed 
accusers. 

Whatever one’s belief regarding the 

(Continued on Page 191) 
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None But the Brave 


(Continued from Page 172) 


“Tt ain’t that, alone,’’ mused Ed, “it’s 
arrangin’ matters that’s hard. If he 
drinks here, it’ll get around, an’ if he 
drinks there, the Agent’ll smell it; either 
way, it’d be fatal to election. Dunno how 
I’d arrange it, ’m sure.” 

“There’s the Springs out my way,” 
suggested Bub, “that no one ever goes 
to. You could run him out in fifty min- 
utes, and no one any the wiser. It’s not 
far.”’ 

“It’d shore be good publicity fer ’em 
both,” drawled the lanky youth with a 
provocative grin, “but I reckon Ed an’ 
us had better be the reception commit- 
tee, an’ get ason o’ known virtue t’ pilot 
the fliv. It ain’t so bare-faced, that-a- 
way.” 

“There’s Claude Lightfoot, for one.” 

““An’ Georgie Buck, fer another.” 

“Fur as that goes, there’s Charley 
High Hawk.”’ 

“Charley would do,” agreed Ed Per- 
kins, hospitably. “An’ if he’ll undertake 
t’ get Bly out, why I’ll see he won't 
complain none in consequence. An’ he 
could fix things so the Speaker’d leave 
next mornin’ without makin’ a speech. 
‘That way we could likely do it.” 

“TI don’t like either of them,’”’ mur- 
mured Bub, absently, “but if you in- 
sist—”” 


dhe FOW-wow had gone off very well 
indeed. As Claude Lightfoot had 
prophesied, the moccasins had sold for a 
substantial profit, and the Reservation 
was now preparing the final hospitality. 
As the wind shifted it brought appetiz- 
ing odors of roast beef and sweet corn, 
and with a deep content in his heart, 
Agent Simms hurried through the twi- 
light to make a final inspection before 
the barbecue. 


At last, he felt, he had found his own: 


at last he had come home. 

Down by the gate, in the shadows of 
great willows, was parked a car of fa- 
miliar make, and lounging comfortably 
against the radiator was Speaker Bly. 
From the surrounding gloom emerged a 
second individual. Tall and spare, he 
hastened forward on long uncertain legs; 
at times Speaker Bly greatly resembled 
an over-eager spider. 

He halted at sight of the man beside 
the car, and Charley sprang hastily in 
and held the door hospitably open behind 
him. With alacrity the Speaker seated 
himself within, and with a rattling cough 
the car jerked ahead down the road and 
out of the Reservation gates as though 
pursued by nameless things. 

The road was level and white in the 
lingering desert dusk, and the air hung 


in blue veils over the alkali. To the east 
the first glow of the moon tinged with a 
wan whiteness the spot whence it would 
presently arise, round and full as a Per- 
sian melon. The wind, dreamily cool, 
blew across the miles of clear water and 
laved in a sense of intoxicating freedom 
the deep-breathing waste places. In occa- 
sional patches of greenness where some 
hidden moisture seeped, the night-flower 
opened waxy blooms that lay flat and 
thick-petaled low against the ground. 


‘Through such scenes journeyed Speak- 


SEAMSTRESS 
By Fiora J. ARNSTEIN 


PRING has not donned her finery, 
She still is on her knees © 
Threading with delicate pattern 
Her green embroideries; 


Stitching and cutting, furbishing, 
With infinite craft and care, 

And stringing spangled blossoms 
To fasten in her hair. 


er Bly to his inebriate rendezvous. The 
buildings of the Stinson Dairy fell away 
behind, and were lost in the dusk; and 
presently afar off twinkled a pin-point of 


light; a point that came and went and 


came again—a lighted window that 
winked like an eye and urged them on. 

Their welcome was whole-hearted in 
its simplicity. Need one say more? No- 
where within the confines of the last 
wide-open State in the Union there was 
no more lavish host than Ed Perkins, 
proprietor and bartender of the Cow 
Horn Cafe. Such hours can never come 
again, and it is just as well; but early 
morning saw preparations for departure, 
and heard the last good-byes. 

“Train leaves at six, Charley,” ad- 
monished Ed, ‘‘an’ you'd better get in 
quick as you can. The Speaker’ll need 
beddin’ down an’ you’d better think up 
somethin’ t’ tell the Agent.”’ 

Hands on hips, and aglow in the 
knowledge of a good night’s work well 
done, Ed was speeding the parting guests. 

In the darkness behind the car Bub 
Stinson fumbled with the cap on the 
gas tank. 

“Need a light, Bub?” queried Steve, 
anxiously. 

_ “No, I can see fine,” Bub assured him. 
“Cat’s eyes! This ought to go for awhile, 
anyway.” 

“It’s not a bad buggy,” approved Cac- 
tus, as with a.spasm it gathered headway 
and disappeared down the road. “An’ 
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Charley’s driving ain’t as erratic as one’d 
suppose.’ 

In the tonneau Speaker Bly’s recum- 
bent form filled the back seat, and he 
protested not at all over the irregulari- 
ties of the road, few of which Charley 
failed to find. The little car lurched and 
shuddered, and shook itself; in this fash- 
ion they traversed the road of return un- 
til presently the Stinson Dairy loomed 
up ahead of them, and Charley accel- 
erated their speed for the last lap. Then, 
swiftly and unexpectedly, and with an 
odd staggering movement, the car stopped. 

Stifdy Charley descended and made a 
hasty examination of the machine. With 
sharp eyes and probing fingers he searched 
—and it availed him nothing; and final- 
ly, like a good Indian, he followed his 


nose—and comprehension dawned. 


“D——!”’ muttered Charley. 


Glumly he surveyed his sleeping 
charge, meanwhile recalling fragments 
of Ed Perkins’ farewell. 

“Six o'clock” and ‘‘train’’ floated 
through his consciousness and stung him 
into action, and abandoning his charge 
temporarily, he headed with all speed 
toward the Stinton Dairy. He intended 
to borrow a conveyance, although his 
pride revolted at the prospect of asking 
a favor from the establishment of the 
author of his misfortune; moreover, the 
walk was a full mile, and at the end of 
it his brain was again clear and func- 
tioning in its accustomed fashion. Sup- 
pose, he asked himself bitterly, that his 
efforts to save an habitual souse should 
connect him with the affair, and perhaps 
cost him his place with the Y? It was 
more than a possibility—it was almost a 
certainty. What did he owe the Speaker 
for, he argued, but a dirty crack when 
they were introduced? The Reservation 
car might have been appropriated by any- 
one, and did not necessarily implicate 
himself, but he realized with sinking 
heart that whoever was instrumental in 
the Speaker’s return would be branded. 
On the other hand, he had promised to 
insure the Speaker’s presence in town be- 
fore train time. He paused at the dairy 
fence, undecided. As he pondered, a muz- 
zle was rubbed gently against his sleeve, 
and a horse nickered softly. With pure 
inspiration Charley lowered the pasture 
bars and led forth two of the Stinson 
grays. Replacing the bars carefully and 
grinning broadly, he led them across the 
quiet fields and urged them swiftly into 
the night. 


‘Two hours later the main street of 
Thorne beheld a strange cavalcade. In 
the front were two grey horses stepping 
smartly along a route long familiar to 
them. Drawn behind and attached to- 
their improvised harness by numerous 


(Continued on Page 192) 
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Golden 


By BLAKE ROSS 


(Concluded from May Issue) 


LDREDGE says that Chinese immigra- 
tion began in 1848, when three Chinese 
were brought into California—two men 

and one woman. Eight hundred had followed 
them by January, 1850, and the following 
August a group of the “China boys’’ were 
cheered by a friendly crowd as they marched in 
a San Francisco parade. A year or so later the 
Governor of the State spoke of them as ‘one of 
the most worthy classes of our newly adopted 
citizens” and advocated their increased immi- 
gration so that their labor might be used in re- 
claiming swamp and overflow lands, ‘“‘to the 
economic gain of the state.”’ 


Time and further immigration changed all 
that. The Chinese had been disliked almost from 
the first wherever their industry and thrift had 
brought them into competition with white labor, 
as for example in the mines. Finally, by 1876, 
the presence of 116,000 Chinese in a total 
population of about 800,000 constituted a 
serious threat to the social and economic well- 
being of the State, though it can well be doubted 
that they were to any considerable extent 
responsible for all the economic evils charged 


against them. They were a conspicuous part of | 


the economic complex, however, and when un- 
rest and dissatisfaction had finally permeated 
the public consciousness it was inevitable that 
they should bear the brunt of popular fury. 
Agitation against them reached its climax in 
1875, says Cleland, when ‘“‘a sort of hysteria 
began to sweep over the state, and the phrase, 
‘The Chinese must go!’ became the battle cry 
of a frenzied crusade.” 


The laboring class was the most vocal, and 
the most injured. They felt, with some reason, 


that they were being forced into competition 


with ‘Chinese cheap labor.’”? Many Chinese had 
been imported by the railroad builders to aug- 
ment the white labor that too often had proved 


unavailable or unreliable. The road was now 
completed, but many Chinese were still being 
retained as manual laborers. The white laboring 
population had grown in the meantime, and 
now that times were hard and jobs scarce, 
neither the Chinese nor the railroad was in very 
high favor with the laboring public or those 
who were in sympathy with it. 

The time was ripe for a labor revolt, and it 
came. Fortunately the revolt was political rather 
than physical, though anti-Chinese riots took 


place in various parts of the State. An Irish 


teamster, haranguing crowds of disaffected 
workmen gathered on the sandy, vacant lots of 
San Francisco, succeeded in organizing them 
into a labor party known to local political history 
as the Workingmen’s Party. The somewhat 
radical doctrines embodied in its platform be- 
came known collectively and sometimes scorn- 
fully as Kearneyism, from the name of the 
party’s Irish founder. 

Although membership in the Workingmen’s 
Party was confined largely to the more radical or 
irresponsible part of the population, a number 


_of sincere and brilliant men belonged to it, and 


public dissatisfaction was so general throughout 
the State that its program received considerable 
support in the Constitutional Convention of 
1878. It was especially influential in bringing 
to a successful issue the problem of Chinese 
immigration, and in molding provisions de- 


signed to curb the activities of all kinds of 


monopolies—of land, water, trade and above all 
those of the railroad’s corporate organizations. 
The Workingmen’s Party, though internal dis- 
sension soon broke its ranks and destroyed its 
political effectiveness, marked the rise of labor 
as a new and henceforth vital factor in State life. 

The new constitution adopted in 1879 could 
provide no effective means for the exclusion of 


the Chinese.* By this time, however, popular 
%: *This required Federal legislation. 
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agitation against them had reached such a point 
that Congress gave heed. Within a few years 
Federal legislation was passed suspending their 
further immigration, and this particular yellow 
peril became a thing of the past. With other 
matters within the jurisdiction of the State, the 
new organic law dealt more successfully. For 
example, it provided for a more equitable sys- 
tem of taxation, for official regulation of the sale 
of water for irrigation, and, especially and hope- 
fully, for methods to regulate the public service 
corporations in their relations with the public. 


Of the latter, the railroad and its subsidiary 
corporate organizations came in for considerable 
attention. The new constitution provided for a 
State Board of Railroad Commissioners with 
powers deemed ample for the protection of the 
public against unfair practices. The general 
public fondly believed that the railroad’s hold 
on the State’s political and economic life would 
now be broken, but it took until the end of the 
century, and longer, before that hold was 
broken by the statewide reform movement fol- 
lowing the San Francisco graft prosecutions of 
1906. As late as 1897 the Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco could write: ‘“We have the suspected cor- 
ruption of public bodies, legislators, and super- 
visors; and even courts are exposed to the 
machinations of the corporations, which, with 
the Southern Pacific Company, the overshadow- 
ing monopoly of the state, have been classified 
by the people in impotent wrath as the ‘associ- 
ated villainies.” They have debauched politics 
and established a government within a govern- 
ment, more powerful in normal times than the 
State Government itself.”’ 7 


As against this, Cleland quotes from a letter 
written about twenty years later by a prominent 
official of the Southern Pacific Company: ‘In 
time it became obvious to the managers of the 
Company that the disadvantages of these pollit- 
ical activities so far outbalanced any possible 
benefits the Company would derive from them, 
that it became the policy to discontinue whatever 
political activities existed, and after 1893 it was 
the constant effort of the Company to divorce 
itself from its former relations to politics. This 
it had largely succeeded in doing prior to the 
time of Governor Johnson’s election in 1910.’’* 
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ESPITE the preoccupation of the pub- 
lic mind with politics, and despite the 
fact that the new constitution fulfilled 


a real and urgent need, neither of these things 
was so important as the underlying social and 
economic forces that called them forth. The 


political activities of a people, however absorb- 


ing to the Anglo-Saxon mind, are but the out- 
ward expressions of deeper and less realized 
forces. The social and economic current of 
events is the stream of fundamental power, with 
politics appearing more often as the froth upon 


the surface, showing, perhaps, which way the > 


stream is tending, but with little power to con- 
trol its course. Nowhere is this more likely to 
be true than in the life of a frontier community. 
The Constitution of 1879 represented the 4t- 
tempt of the people of California to devise a 
new organ of government to fit the new set of 
circumstances brought about by the changes of 
the preceding thirty years. They were reason- 
ably successful, but the passage of thirty more 
years would bring about further changes in their 
life that would lead to further changes in their 
organic law. 

The thirty years that had elapsed since the 
days of ’49 had indeed wrought a great change 
in the Californian scene. This change, however, 
was but the logical outgrowth of forces taking 
their origin at the time of the gold rush. The 
gold discovery was undoubtedly the most fate- 
ful accident in California’s varied history. It 
came just as the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
confirmed the sovereignty of the United States 
in California, and just in time to direct and 
accelerate the swelling tide of American emigra- 
tion toward the Far West. 

Others than the American emigrants felt the 
pull of the golden magnet. West of the Pacific 
and east of the Atlantic thousands responded 
to the lure. Gold has ever been a symbol to 
awaken man’s hope for better fortune and 
arouse his lust for sudden gain. And California 
was gold. 

Thus as a result of a workingman’s chance 
discovery, two great streams of human energy 


*In a brief essay, such as this, one cannot hope to evaluate justly the many 
factors involved in the bitter controversy caused by the earlier tactics of the 


California railroad builders. There can be no doubt that the railroad hierarchy 


was often unfair and oppressive in its dealings with the public, but in view of 
the complexity of the whole problem, one can here attempt only to set down 
the opposing points of view, and hope that the interested reader will look 
further into history before arriving at a final conclusion . 
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converged within a small area in a new and 
almost unknown land. Here the energy of the 
expanding frontier met the energy released by 
the discovery of gold. California became a great 
golden crucible that held within its mountainous 


rims all the elements of a new kind of Ameri- 


can life. 


It had been the dream of ancient alchemists 
to transmute base metals into gold. The Cali- 
fornians of ’49 had a harder task. They had to 
transmute gold into human values. 

Part of the process by which this difficult 
transmutation took place has already been 
described. That process is not unique with Cali- 
fornia, for it is common to all human history. 
For the history of human society is the history 
of man’s progressive struggle with his environ- 
ment. Nowhere else is this struggle reproduced 
so graphically, or so typically, within such a 
small compass of time and space, as in. Cali- 
fornia during the half-century between 1850 
and 1900. 

~The California of 1850 provided an environ- 
ment for the display of human energy that was 
quite new and in many respects unique. The 
individual set down in that new California was 
a unit of free energy, hardly yet capable of 
impressing itself on the strange environment, to 
say nothing of controlling it. In this unprece- 
dented social situation all ties of custom and 
convention were broken. For a few short years 
man was nearly free of the incubus of the past. 
No ancestral dead lay in his graveyards. Almost 
he was free in the present. Old social restrictions 
had been removed: new ones had not yet been 
imposed. Old patterns of behavior had been 
broken up: new ones had not yet formed out of 
the surrounding confusion. In the mines, men 
were reduced to an essential equality, simply 
because they faced a situation that was new to 
all alike. Their common equality grew out of 
their common ignorance. Chance gave uncer- 
tain direction to their actions. Skill, like wisdom, 
would come only with time and patience. Even 
in San Francisco, where the commercial and 
political leaders of the State had the accumu- 
lated experience of the past to guide them, 


uncertainty, hazard, and chance characterized 


the life of the day. 
Thirty years of intense activity hed changed 
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much of that old life and had brought much 
order out of that primary confusion. In three 
decades human energy had accomplished much. 
Now a new generation was at hand to receive 
the heritage left by its predecessors, to estimate 
the quality and the value of the life that had 
grown out of 49, and to carry on as best it 
might with the eternal process. 


Despite the great progress that had been 
made, California was still a society in process of 
formation. It would require the labors of this 
second generation to complete the task of State 
building. Yet these Californians of 1880 were 
not a generation that had grown up with the 
State. Not one in five of them had been living 
in California in 1850. Only a few of them had 
been born in the State. This is amusingly illus- 
trated by the following anecdote: In the year 
that marked the completion of the Pacific rail- 
road, ‘‘a fine old pioneer . . . had an idea. He 
would organize the native sons of California. . 
They met, those native sons of 1869. They 
responded numerously and enthusiastically to 
the general’s call. But the general was dismayed. 
The native sons of California in 1869 were for 
the most part little boys in knee pants.” 


There were not many more native sons ten 
years later. More than a third of the total 
number of inhabitants in 1880 had come into 
California in the decade immediately preceding. 


And of the more than eight hundred and fifty 


thousand people then in the State, over one- 
third of them had come from foreign lands. 
At that time there were thirty-four foreigners in 
every one hundred Californians. Of these thirty- 
four, there were about nine Chinese (three of 
the nine lived in or near San Francisco), seven 
Irish, five German, three English, two Canadian, 
and one French. The remaining seven were of 
various other nationalities. 


Here was one reason for the tolerant individ- 
ualism that was so characteristic of early society 
in California. With all these men and women 
of different origins, different national ideals, 
different traditions, and different outlooks, it is 
not surprising that Californian life should have 
have been so free of the narrow restrictions of 
a less cosmopolitan society. These men of differ- 


ent race and creed lived for the most part in 
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harmony. The process of time, the rapid growth 
of a not yet large population, and the growing 
demands of an increasingly complex environ- 
ment had taught them to work together, though 
for many years to come their life would retain 
the hallmark of an individualism that was one 
of California’s proudest boasts. 

The growing economic importance of the 
State was evidence of their industry and genius 
for hard work. By 1880 they had improved ten 
million acres of farm land as compared with six 
million in 1870. Two million acres of these ten 
were planted to wheat, two-thirds of a million 
to hay, and half a million to barley. These three 
farm crops together produced to the value of 
fifty-seven million dollars in that one year, more 
than double the figures for the same crops in 
1870. 

Almost thirty-six thousand farms dotted the 
arable areas of the State, where hardly twenty- 
four thousand could have been found ten years 
earlier. There were still many large land hold- 
ings, but the land was steadily and more equit- 
ably being divided among small land holders. 
By the end of the century most of the large 
grain ranches had been broken up to provide 
opportunities for the more intensive cultivation 
of specialized crops. Completing the process, 
dairies and orchards and vineyards took their 
place with the smaller farms to provide the 
diversification of products that makes for a 
sound agricultural economy. 

In the towns, beside the growing value of the 
various forms of trade, industry was beginning 
to threaten the economic lead of agriculture, 
just as agriculture earlier had threatened the 


supremacy of gold. In this same year of 1880, © 


forty-three thousand industrial workers in fifty- 
eight hundred establishments produced manu- 
factured goods worth one hundred and fifteen 
million dollars. These figures were to increase 
rapidly. By 1904 the annual value of manufac- 
tures was more than three hundred and sixty- 


seven million dollars. 
x 


BVIOUSLY, much had been done to 
build up the new State: but the whole 
had not yet been formed from all the 
parts. The quarter century following 1880 saw 
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that task completed, when Southern California 


at last came into its own. In 1880, however, 


Southern California was still an isolated section 
of the State. Los Angeles was hardly more than 
a primitive Mexican pueblo, where-an odd mix- 
ture of old American settlers, hard headed 
Yankees, and prosaic European merchants 
lived in peaceful accord with the social remnant 
of the old California culture that still persisted 
in a few of the older settlements—Monterey, 
Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, San Diego. 
Their life was quiet and primitive. They had 
not yet met the challenge of their northern 
neighbors. San Francisco as late as 1880 held 
one-fourth of the State’s population and most of 
its working capital. The eleven thousand inhabi- 
tants of its future rival, Los Angeles, were still 
placidly engaged in the ordinary routine of 
trade. In the outlying districts, a few new settlers 
shared the land with old-timers ranching in the 
shadow of the foothills. Further south, a mere 
handful of people—about twenty-five hundred 
—lived on the shores of San Diego’s land-locked 
bay, and hoped for the time when a railroad 
would connect them with the outside world. 
Southern California’s day of isolation was 
soon ended. Two things combined to draw it to 
a close, the same two things which were to cause 
the great real estate boom of 1887—publicity 
and the railroad. The name of California, of 
course, was already known throughout the 
world, but its fame rested on the gold of 749. 


~ Now the Californians of a later generation ad- 


vertised their land, their climate, and their 
romance. Snowbound New England read of 
California’s perpetual sunshine. The Middle 
West heard of a land that instead of—or rather, 
in addition to—wheat and corn, would grow > 
the exotic fruits of other lands. From Maine to 
Texas, old and young read the romantic story 
of Ramona, and other less popular but more 
lurid books of description. 

A new sort of emigration was ready to leave 
for California. The old, the tired, the ill, and the 
discouraged, as well as the young, the restless, 
and the ambitious, were all eager to try their 
fortunes in the new California, ‘“‘where the 
flowers catch fire with beauty; among the orange 


groves; beside the olive trees; where the pome- 
(Continued on Page 184) 
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Page “Verse 


REVELATION 


| GAZE into the purpling dusk and see 

I Visions that lift the soul to heights unscaled, 
Awaiting the dread hour of grief 1 know must come 
Ere the last star of Dawn has paled.. 


Night has its doubts—and though they crowd like 
frightened sheep 

Against the pasture-bars of my vague mind, 

Still the white fire of planets lends me faith— 

Fulfillment’s hour will prove itself more kind. 


Revealed against the ancient, universal gloom 
There rises from my thoughts a dream stark-white— 
The veil is rent, What-Is-To-Be looms out 
Across the tottering ramparts of the night! 
GeorGE S. WHITTAKER. 


THANKSGIVING 


THANK Thee Lord, that I have eyes to see 
The breathless beauty of a garden’s symphony ; 
The sudden sweetness of an apple tree in Spring | 
Where fragrance of a thousand perfumes cling— 
That I can stand with swiftly beating heart 
Upon a far-flung hill, alone, apart— 
And know a breathless unity with stars. 
That I can see beyond the close-wrought bars 
Of stuffy cities. That my eyes can trace 
Exquisiteness beyond the commonplace: 
I thank Thee Lord, that I have eyes to see 
The beauty of Thy white world’s rhapsody! 
DoroTHy TyRREL. 


A SINGER’S PRAYER 


be IT should be that in the years to come, 

I could be tempted Lord, to sing untrue, 

Rather would I bereft of song be dumb 

Than add one mite of suffering to you. 

If it should be that I could e’er forget 

The loving solace you have given me, 

Then take me Lord, before a wild regret 

Could compass me in hourly usury. 

But if, in living, I may yet attain 

Unto the pinnacle of faith supreme, 

Then let me live to spread abroad the gain 

Derived from love’s imperishable dream. 

For life is justified when love alone 

Is through this vehicle of self made known. 
Eve BRAZIER. 


DESERT LINES 


ILE HIGH a buzzard is soaring... 
In the distance a sharp pointed butte 
Stabs the blue bosom of the desert sky .. . 
In the arroyo a coyote tucks his tail | 
And runs a race with a tumbleweed . . . 
Beside a cactus a rattlesnake is coiled 
Waiting for a victim... 
| WILLIAM ALLEN Warp. 
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SELF SUFFICIENCY 


ECAUSE I rest in that sufficiency 
Which finds the truth of things within itself; 
I, therefore, desire less, and leave you free 
To seek and claim your own inherent wealth. 
You think, because I do not calculate 
Your worth to me, or seek to have you stay, 
That I your gift of friendship underrate; 
My love for you takes a serener way. 
This self sufficiency which you despise, 
Is of an equal beriefit to you, 
Resting in Truth and void of all disguise, 
Your own fine sovereignty it pierces to; 
Thus, by its light, more richly are you blest 
Than if I weakly stood, my need of you confessed. 
Eve BRAZIER. 


SIERRA MADRE 


OTHER OF THE SIERRA, gently rest 
The littlé hills that cuddle to your breast 
And know the strength of every rugged son 
That your proud head forever leans upon. 


Dawns that shall kiss you nestle near, unborn, 
Hearts that shall miss you seek your face at morn. 
Sierra Madre, know that men are blessed 

When they behold the beauty of your crest. 


Mother of mountains, men shall live and die, 
Yet your proud head shall cleave the western sky, 
And some shall find, where paths are seldom trod, 
Unconquered solitudes that lift to God. 
EpNA Morris Devin. 


GREEN BRAE: STAGE FOR SAN QUENTIN 


I CAME HERE every Spring to play, 

To watch the sun on the distant bay, 
Count the ferries and sharp-sailed boats, 
Climb the hills of wind-slivered oats, 
Pick gold poppies, pale cream-cups, 
Baby-blues-eyes and Johnny-jump-ups, 


Smell the mushrooms, the wild salt marsh, 


Lupine sweet and tar-weed harsh. 


Another spring and the meadow-lark’s call, 
But all I see is a prison wall. 
RuTH CLay PRICE. 


DESIGNATE 


7 HO FIRST called branches “limbs” he must have seen 
Tall eucalyptus rising stripped and bare, 
Lean runners, tugging at the race’s start, 
Their heads thrown back, the breezes in their hair. 
He must have known that some trees never stand 
However still-rooted they seem to be— 
A eucalyptus somehow always is 
A coursing thing to me. 


FiLorA J. ARNSTEIN. 


i 
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Portrait of Another Bum 


By WILLIAM SAROYAN 


William Saroyan’s “Portrait of a Bum” was published in the December, 1928, issue of Overland 
Monthly. That “Portrait” should be reread in connection with the present “picture.” (Editor.) 


Is success had been inevitable 
because he was born poor, and 


consequently ambitious. He was 
conscious that his energy had been ex- 
pended in the wrong line of endeavor. 
He did not believe it was necessarily in 
the cards that he should be the Vice- 
President of a bank. Though now at his 
height he was a man of wealth, it was 
obvious that he was not a financial giant 
and that almost any boy brought up un- 
der the same circumstances would have 
reached his station in life, providing he 
hadn’t had better sense. As he looked 
back over the innumerable hardships he 
had encountered by the way—terrible 
hopes and desires to reach the zenith— 
he lit his cigarette, let it dangle, and 
almost sadly regretted his fate. 

As he sat now in his swivel chair, 
well-groomed, clean shaven, white-col- 
lared, successful, and surrounded by men 
of affairs, his heart sank and he longed 
for the out-of-doors. The correspondence 
before him neatly typed and idiotically 
trivial made him look idly out the win- 
dow at the life of the street moving at 
its dizzy pace in no particular direction 
or, as it were, in all directions. [t would 
have been better, he decided as he re- 
turned his attention to his tedious work, 
had he failed. 

Very near him sat the President of the 
bank. A man happy with his title, proud 
of his wife and children, and delighted 
with a kind fate. When that man was 
promoted or retired, he would step into 
his place and his title would be changed 
from Vice-President to President. His 
desk would be a little vaster and com- 
manding, his salary increased, his success 
enlarged, and his soul wearied. The 
thought of such a change did not par- 
ticularly spur him to harder work. To 
be sure, he could hardly work any harder 
if he tried. His labors had long since 
ceased being intellectual. It required no 
master brain to make the decisions he 
made, to sign the documents he signed, 
and to carry on the silly talks he carried 
on with the men of affairs who fre- 
quented his bank. He worked like an 
automaton with a small, well-trained 
brain, and because he recognized his su- 
periors and his inferiors his success had 
been almost sufficient to result in a biog- 
raphy of his life. 

The thought of such a biography often 
presented itself to him whimsically and 
he laughed at it through clenched teeth. 
What a despicable lie it would have to 


be. What an arid chronicle it would 
make: devoid of almost everything that 
might make a very irksome life possibly 
tolerable. It would tell how he rose step 
by step, by honest effort and application 
to the pinnacle of his profession. His 
success would swindle other poor souls 
into the efforts which had proved so 
absurd to him. 

The true story of his life, his eternal 
effort to swim to his own water, his 
eternal desire to be himself, his groping, 
half-blind search for his place in the 
scheme of things would go unrecorded. 
The tragedy would be a maudlin musical 
comedy with three rousing cheers and a 
lot of slush. He would be remembered 
for being a successful banker, a good 


- citizen, and a respectable husband. There 


would be nothing indicating that he did 
not want to be a succesful banker and 
that it was a sorrowful accident of. fate, 
that good citizenship bored him, and that 
to be a respectable husband did not re- 
quire any especial talent. But he was 
through now. His best years were over. 
The Presidency, like all the other ad- 
vancements, became the inevitable, and 
the only thing for him left to do was to 
sneer at himself and to teach his boys to 
be true to themselves before it became 
necessary for them to be true to a tin- 
type of themselves. 

His comfort had grown, with the 
years, almost unbearable. Correct, de- 
cent, superficial, and good things, all of 
them. There was no getting away from 
his hum-drum existence to one which 
might cause him to laugh. His only es- 
cape from his despicable slavery was in 
bad vaudeville where the efforts of ham 
(vet hopeful) actors reminded him, un- 
consciously, of his own farcical efforts. 
Here in the cheap theatres he- would 
sneak off whenever he might, without 
blurring his reputation and his sad ca- 
reer, he would sit in a corner, away over 
to one side, alone with his dangling 
cigarette in his lips. 

The worst act delighted him the most. 
The most obviously pathetic efforts 
brought forth a burst of applause from 
his corner. When a man came out and 
tried to be funny and succeeded only in 


. being ridiculous, he grew for the mo- 


ment joyful, contented, and reassured. 
Here, too, was another poor fish in the 
wrong water. Here, probably, was a 
whale in a pond, flapping about madly 
tearing up and down the cramped place, 
making the minnows laugh. Bad vaude- 


ville kept-him from going to pieces. No 
one knew he was fond of it. The carica- 
ture he had made of himself was dimmed 
here. The cartoon he had made of his 
existence became almost an etching. Here 
he found sympathy and understanding. 

Though he loved his two sons he was 
afraid they would never see him as he 
really was and would be improperly im- 
pressed. The fear that they might imi- 
tate his grotesque errors haunted him 
and the fact that they, too, might make 
the same mistakes he made frightened 
him. His wife had taught them to look 
upon him as a great man, and they hon- 
ored him. He would have been much 
happier had they sympathized with him. 
He would have loved them a thousand 
times more had they made a chum of 
him. But there were vast areas between 
him and his boys. He stood above them, 
remote, authoritative, and (damn it) 
fatherly, a false god of straw and paste. 
If he could only crumble, shatter, and 
eternally smash that false image of him- 
self he might learn to be like his boys. 
He might again be one of them. As they 
grew he had sadly observed them aping 
his ways and manners. With regret he 
watched them make plans for successful 
careers in business. He grew sorry for 
them when he overheard them telling 
each other how famous they would be, 
how rich, and how powerful. He became 
extremely melancholy never to hear them 
talk of happiness, and that alone, as be- 
ing the most important thing. It troubled 
him not to hear them talk as if they 
didn’t think being great was the only 
thing worth being. When he could not 
stand it any longer he sneaked away, 
like the lost boy that he was, to the 
cheap vaudeville theatre. 

That his wife had been responsible for 
his so-called success was evident. She 
urged him on and on for the sake of 
the boys, she said. He often told her, 
lying, that it was she, and not he, who 
had won him the awards in life that 
were his. She did not observe that he 
was being cynical. They got along well 
enough and at moments he felt thankful 
for her. Now, after all the years he had 
known her, he could not deny that she 
meant a lot to him. Though whatever 
romance there might have been between 
the two in their earlier years had died, 
he loved her as his wife and hid the 
secret of his real failure to her. He car- 
ried on, never letting her know he was 
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SONGS OF A SCYTHE—By Arthur Tru- 
man Merrill. The Bozart Press. $1.50. 


HE MAN whose earlier experiences in- 
"Vanded life on the farm will find much 
of interest and pleasure in this slender little 
collection of poems. He will, that is, if those 
experiences are far enough in the _ back- 
ground so that sweaty suns of mid-summer 
and frost-riven mornings of winter have 
been lost to view. He will remember then, 
as does Mr. Merrill, the singing rhythms of 
the scythe, the sweetness of new-cut grasses, 
the myriad songs of the summer fields. Not 
that this poet sees the farm through the rosy 
haze of sentimentalism, for he doesn’t. About 
some of his lines is a stark and sterile real- 
ity which speaks poignantly of labor and 
stress. He has a well balanced vision. Here 
is a random selection from the volume. 


FARM SOUNDS 


From boyhood’s June I still can hear 

The whiffe and whirr of the grindstone 

And from the ripened hayfield near 

The measured whinge of the scythe; 

Broad swathes of litheness are laid low 

Where the sweet-tanged meadow grasses 
grow. 

In sequence to this busy summer day 

‘When snows are deepening on the ground 

I hear another not-to-be-forgotten sound, 

The homely sound of half-a-hundred eager 
head 

Of stock who are munching meadow-hay 

From straining stanchions in the cattle-shed. 

Mr. Merrill is one of the Western writers, 
now resident in Glendale. 


Harry Noyes PRATT. 


TEMPTATIONS TO RIGHTDOING—By 
Ella Cabot Lodge. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 

TO RIGHTDOING,” an inviting 

title, indeed, attracts the reader to a 
new volume by Ella Lyman Cabot. Just men- 
tion the book wherever parents are speaking 
confidentially. 


“Billie is  veally hard to deal with. He 


seems to be going through a stage.” 

“I’m troubled about Gladys. She draws 
into herself and seems so moody; so unlike 
herself, 

‘What do you do with a child who has 
fits of temper?” 
_ Many are the books that discuss the train- 
ing of children, and need is there for many 
more, if the authors can enter into the par- 
ents’ and the teachers’ problems with the 
understanding heart and the wise brain that 
Mrs. Richard C. Cabot brings to her writing. 
_— who are familiar with Doctor Richard 

. Cabot’s “What Men Live By” will wel- 
come a book of the same high tone of faith 
in the possibilities of human nature to live 
out its better heritages. 

Ella Lyman Cabot, rich in human relation- 
ship. and experience, has given the minimum 


of theory and the maximum of practice in 
her new volume. Her emphasis on dealing 
with children through their interests is full 


of suggestion for the adult longing to correct 


some fault in a child and not knowing how 
to make the most effective approach. The 
fault-finding Don’t is supplanted by joyous 
experiments, “temptations to right doing.” 
She tells how the boy who was querulous 
and shifty in playing with others and stif- 
fened into sullenness when corrected came to 
accept suggestions and corrections when they 
were accompanied by the magic words, “It 
hurts the game.” That was his interest, the 
game. She adds: 

“More and more I believe it is only in the 
presence of an interest that we have a right 


to speak of faults. For an interest is an am- 


bition, and an interest commands ambition 
and the facing of one’s faults.” 


Mrs. Cabot quotes approvingly from W. 
E. Hocking’s “Human Nature and Its Re- 
making.” 

“There are some elements of human na- 
ture whose liberation is discipline. ... Sat- 
isfaction, for them, means organizing the 
whole life on their principle.” 


The chapter, ‘“‘The Current of Interest,” 
gives instances of character - development 
through favorite activity. In ‘Mothers’, 
under the caption, ““The Mother as a Temp- 
tress to Goodness,” Mrs. Cabot says: 


“My artist-mother trusted largely to the 
swift movement of gayety, rhythm, and 
humor to make her train of children go 
smoothly, rather than to the jarring coercion 
of puffs and pulls. She used the many crisp, 
spicy moral sayings in “Through the Looking- 
Glass’ and ‘Brer Rabbit’... The answer of 
the hobbling old Frog footman when Alice 
said she had knocked at the door, ‘Mustn’t 
do that, mustn’t do that! Wexes it, you 
know,’ have served to bar out more impor- 
tant knocks and blows. How often we laughed 
at the White Queen’s anxious: ‘Consider 
what time it is, consider what a long way 
you’ve come today, consider what a great 
girl you are, consider anything, but don’t 
cry!’ So, we learned merrily the first A B C 
of the lesson that thought can lead us from 
the wilderness of self- “pity into a happy and 
fertile world.” 

Many mothers can make use of the case 
of the cruel three-year-old who was encour- 
aged to feed the dog he had delighted to 
strike and who with a few weeks instruction 
grew to love to feed and pet the animals 
around him. 

When Jane, aged seven, was asked, “What 


is your club for?” 


“To keep Beth out,” was Jane’s quick 
reply. 

Jane’s mother said, “Whenever you want 
to have a larger club and count Beth in, I 
will give you each a box of beads to string.” 

The resourceful mother from whom Mrs. 
Cabot quotes tells how the girls returned to 
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riters 


say that they had formed a new club, the 
Bead club, of which Beth was a member. 
The chapter, “Brakes and Self-Starters,” 
is full of material for those who would im- 
prove themselves, as well as for those who 
would train others, while “The Return of 
the Soul” and the concluding chapters take 
us from beauty as an aid to goodness to 
higher powers not ourselves, with their temp- 
tations to rightdoing. 
LaurA BELL EVERETT. 


LIGHTHEARTED JOURNEY — By Anne 
Bosworth Greene. The Century Company, 
New York. $4.00. 


.. . has been done so thoroughly from 
top to bottom, it seems almost incredible 
that there should be another travel book 
about la belle France, yet here it is—Light- 
hearted Journey, the story of a motor trip 
made by two women from the English Chan- 
nel to the misty blue Mediterranean. 

Since James Fennimore Cooper’s “Glean- 
ings in Europe” there have been summer 
holidays among the glories of northern 
France, her cathedrals and churches, bibli- 
ographical, antiquarian and picturesque tours 
in France, literary ramblings by that devious 
traveller, Miss Betham-Edwards, a pilgrim- 
age in the footsteps of Jeanne d’Arc by Mrs. 
Caddy, the hill towns of France have been 
visited, the ports of France have been peered 
into, while San Francisco’s own son, Ernest 
Peixotto toured the French Provinces in 1910. 

Shoemaker’s Winged Wheels in France 
gave an added impetus to motor tours while 
Walter Hale’s Ideal Tour in France in 1914 
doubtless stimulated the Adventures of Im- 
shi; a two-seater in search of the sun, and 
the many other motor tours through France 
such as Miss Shackleton’s, and Rimington’s 
Motor Rambles. 

Paul Wilstach did the Pyrenees in 1925 
and an elegant Englishman “dawdled” in 
France in 1926 while ‘“‘Old Countries” were 
discovered anew by Ernest Talbert in his 
motor book for everybody. 

There has even been a wine tour now in 
book form under the enticing title of Bou- 
quet. 

In Lighthearted Journey, Mrs. Greene ex- 
plains in her foreword that the first draft of 
the story was written in London during the 
last year of her daughter’s life and working 
on it later came to be a great solace to her 
enabling her to relive the bright hours of the 
journey with her daughter whom she eulo- 
gizes as “the calmest, the pluckiest, most 
humorous and competent of motoring com- 
panions.” 

Summer vacationists who are going abroad 
will find Mrs. Greene’s book enjoyable and 
interesting, also those who will spend their 
vacation in a quiet camp may wish to in- 
clude it among their books for summer 
reading. 

GRACE TALBOT HADLEY. 
(Continued on Page 185) 
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THE GOLDEN CRUCIBLE 
(Continued from Page 180) 


granates wear calyx crowns; where the figs of 


Smyrna are turning; where the bananas of Hono- 


lulu are blossoming; where the chestnuts of 
Italy are dropping; where Sicilian lemons are 
ripening,” as one impassioned publicist found 
courage to write in the late seventies. 

Then, in 1885, the Santa Fe railroad reached 
Los Angeles. Within two years the ‘Great 
Boom” was on. It was Southern California’s 
first big real estate boom. Professional “‘boom- 
ers” came in from the Middle West and added 
more than their share to the general excitement 
and speculative mania. Land skyrocketed in 
price. It was sold and resold, divided and sub- 
divided. And then the bottom fell out. 

Disillusioned, but not disheartened, the 


people of Southern California, who by 1890. 


numbered three times as many as in 1880, 
settled down to the hard and sustained labor that 
so soon was to show a rich return. Although 
boosters had exaggerated the immediate possi- 
bilities of the new country, their exaggerations 
were based on fundamental realities. For the 
value was there in the land, the sun did shine— 
almost perpetually—and fruits ana flowers 
did grow, almost as luxuriantly as had been 
promised. 

EANWHILE other parts of the State 
had been developing steadily. The 
close of the century at last brought 
California near to fulfillment of the promise 
inherent in those wild, chaotic days of the gold 
rush. California was still a new state, but one 
far removed from the pioneer community 
which gave it birth. A complex civilization had 
grown up in the land that but a half-century 
earlier had provided only for thesimple needs of 
a pastoral people, or for the even simpler needs 
of Indian aborigines. Filaments of iron and steel 
had entered the social f-bric which in earlier 
days. had been shot through with the gleam of 
virgin gold. Life as a whole flowed in more 
ordered patterns of behavior imposed by the 
necessities of a new order of things. 

Lines of social and economic coérdination 
bound the State from one end to the other. Rail- 
roads crossed its length and breadth, tying to- 


Overland Monthly 


_ gether the various sections into an economic 
whole. North and south, east and west, the 
physical environment was gradually yielding to 


the pressure of man’s directed energy. California 
began to give up for human use and need still 
more of its natural resources. Timber from the 
northern coast and the Sierra was cut and manu- 
factured for the manifold uses of society. Water 
from mountain rivers was diverted for use in 
reclaiming land hitherto thought worthless, or 
to turn the turbines that would change its 
elemental energy into electric power. In the 
south, gold flowed black, and the oil industry 
was beginning a cycle of development that was 
to affect the general community almost as pro- 
foundly as had mining, two generations earlier. 
Thus the products of one section complemented 
those of another, to provide a diversification of 
interests that furthered the economic stability of 
a society which already had attained social order. 
So California at the turn of the century was 
prepared for a new age in both its own and the 


nation’s life. The State had developed an essen- 


tial unity, and could now take its rightful place © 
as an integral part of the whole nation. It was 
well that this was so, for California in 1900 
faced a new period in American life, wherein - 
the United States would achieve a new kind of 
union, one in which the motion picture, the 
newspaper, and the machine would replace the - 
frontiersman’s rifle and the engineer’s transit as 
agencies of national development. 

California was ready for this new age. The 
State was organized as a whole. It was prepared 
to welcome and assimilate the two million new- 
comers who in the first two decades after 1900 
were to double its population and its wealth. 
California and the Californians were ready for 
this new period in their life, but they could not 
have been quite aware of its imminence. For 
there is no record that they gave heed to the 
departure from San Francisco, in the spring of 
1903, of the first automobile to complete a trans- 
continental journey across the United States. 
It was a messenger from the new West, a herald 


of the new age. 
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THE SCARLET CHARM—By A. Warren 
West. Chapple.Publishing Company, Ltd., 
Boston, Mass. 302 pages. Price $2.00. 


or those who think of Alaska in terms of 
scenic features, snow-clad 

“peaks, great glaciers and ice walls, its 
limitless shore line with silent fiords, its great 
Yukon River; dim, weird days of winter 
with the flashing aurora borealis; short sum- 
mers with flower-filled valleys, its settlers 
who cling to cabin homes in fishing villages, 
Alaska has all this and more! 

The Scarlet Charm is a red-blooded ro- 
mance of Alaska that deals with settlers,— 
the people who have fought against great 
odds and conquered. It is a story in which 
gallant old wind-jammers play a noble part, 
such wind-jammers as are now snugly settled 
in the Oakland estuary, off San Francisco 
Bay, having fought their way through terrific 
gales when engaged in the salmon fishing 
industry 

Captain Argyle McTavish, in his intro- 
duction to The Scarlet Charm, assures us 
that the glorious old wind-jammer has not 
entirely disappeared; neither have the men 
who love the sea, men who love to match 
their courage against the fury of the storm 
gods. 

Given the wind-jammer, Skipper Carhart, 
his son Captain Carhart, Henry Carrington, 
his daughter Barbara, Dr. Glynn, Dolores 
Haviland, Unga Charlie, Chief Hootan Tan- 
ka, Brennan the villain, and a big fight over 
fisheries, the reader anticipates a thrilling 
story, and the author supplies the thrills, in 
generous quantity. They smack of the sea, of 
bitter contest and human hatred, and love 
with the latter triumphant in the end for the 
heroic settlers, and food and blankets and 
tobacco for the Indians who hastened to help 
the white men under the leadership of Chief 
Hootan Tanka. It’s a good red-blooded ro- 
mance! 

GRACE TALBOT HADLEY. 


BIG TREES—By Walter Fry, United States 
Commissioner, Sequoia National Park; and 
John R. White, Superintendent Sequoia 
National Park. 

OH, RANGER!—A Book About the Na- 
tional Parks, by Horace M. Albright and 
Frank J. Taylor. 

GRAND CANYON COUNTRY—By M.R. 
Tillotson, Superintendent Grand Canyou 
National Park, and Frank J. Taylor. 

DEATH VALLEY: THE FACTS—By W. 
A. Chalfant. 


E have before us the four books above 

listed, all from the Stanford University 

Press, all recent publications and timely. 
Big Trees carries a foreword by Horace M. 
Albright, Director of National Parks Service, 
and sets forth something of the history and 
glamour surrounding the Sequoia gigantea, 
known to exist nowhere else in the world 
outside of California. Attention is also given 
the redwoods of the coast country. These 
latter trees are frequently confused with the 
“Big Trees” of the Sierra region. The sem- 
pervirens grow at the lower levels only, while 
the gigantea are found in numerous groves 
in the higher regions. One of the values of 
the book lies in its brief and interesting des- 
criptions and references to Bret Harte and 
others who have written of the trees and the 
country in which they grow. There is a valu- 
able check list of various groves and per- 


ticular trees. The book is well illustrated and 
carries a full-page photograph of Colonel 
George W. Stewart, who saved the Sequoia 
National Park for the nation. The book sells 
for $2. There are 114 pages. 


Few people, though well informed, know a 
great deal about the various national parks 
of our country. Indeed, fewer still realize 
we have so many national parks and play- 
grounds as have been set aside for the en- 
joyment of people for all time. Oh, Ranger! 
is the first complete story of the parks, and 
while presented in every-day language the 
material is authentic, there being no authori- 
ties better prepared to write the story than 
Horace M. Albright and Frank J. Taylor, 
with the introduction presented by Stephen 
T. Mather, Director of National Parks Serv- 
ice. The volume tells interestingly of the 
animal and bird life of the park; fishing 
and other sports; the Indians who now have 
their reservations in or near some of the 
parks; the scenic attractions presented, and 
the best way to visit and enjoy the out-of- 
door life by hiking and other modes of travel. 
There are numerous full-page illustrations, 
and “thumb-nail” sketches carried through- 
out the text, many of these small cartoons 
being humorous caricatures. Those who have 
never visited the parks will find this a de- 
lightful volume, and those who have will 
read with as great an interest the narrative, 
which combines history, general information 
and amusing incidents. The book carries 178 
pages and sells for $2.50. 


In seven chapters and 108 pages, the 
authors of The Grand Canyon Country give 
a vast amount of information regarding the 


“great gash” and the region tributary to it. © 


There have been numerous volumes and 
articles written on the wonders of the Grand 
Canyon. The present book is not intended to 
be used by the research student, but by the 
general reader and to him is given, through 
pen pictures and full-page halftone illustra- 
tions, glimpses of the picturesque and awe- 
inspiring natural wonder, as well as some- 
thing of the background of the discovery and 
exploration of the Canyon, and the story of 
its making. There is a chapter on the In- 
dians and their customs, and another on the 
wild life of the region. There are sugges- 
tions as to how the visitor may, with the 
greatest ease and in the brief time that may 
be at his disposal, see and enjoy the most. 
The book is a real contribution. The price 


$2. 


The fourth book of this series on Death 
Valley covers a subject about which com- 
paratively little has been written, because so 
little has been known about it. In the earlier 
days the explorers and prospectors who did 
not lose their lives while in the valley, brought 
back weird tales of the region. In more re- 
cent years, the science of man has been, little 
by little, finding ways to conquer this once 
dread region. Mr. Chalfant has done a real 
service in giving in brief form something of 
the geography of Death Valley; and the 
chapters on the Forty-Niners is of distinct 
value. Other sections of the book devote 
themselves to the climate, the plant and 
animal life, geology and other interesting 
phases. The author is well prepared through 
experience to tell of the marvels of Death 
Valley, the sources of water supply, the 

(Continued on Page 186) 
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LOW FARES EAST=MAY 22 


DAINTY CHINESE MAIDS 


ec 
Overland 
9 9 

Limited’ 
SAN FRANCISCO meets Chicago in 
58 hours of luxurious travel via the 
“Overland Limited.” Color-bearer of 
the first of the Four Great Routes, 
this gracious train is famed through- 
out the world. | 

All-Pullman, extra-fare, of course. 
That its equipment and appointments 
are the best today can fashion, you 
rightfully assume. And this exclusive 
touch—dainty Chinese Maids, gaily 
garbed, to serve you. 

When you go East at the low sum- 
mer fares, the “Overland Limited” 
will speed you to Chicago hours ahead 
of any other train. Take advantage of 
Southern Pacific’s option to go one 
way, return another, onthe ‘Overland 
Limited,” “Golden State Limited,” 
“Sunset Limited” or “Cascade.” 


Some examples oflow sum- 
mer roundtrips in effect 
May 22 to September 30. 
Return limit October 31: 
Atlanta. . ... $113.60 
Chicago... « 
Kansas City . . 75.60 
New York City . 151.70 
New Orleans. . 89.40 


Via SHASTA RouTE, slightly more 


Southern 


Pacific 


Gen. Pass.Trf. Mgr. 
San Francisco 
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FAR SIGHTED MEN 
AND WOMEN 
WANT 
SAFE SECURITIES 


HOUSANDS of men and women 

are providing for the future—and 
its uncertainties— by investing their 
money—or some part of it—in securi- 
ties which combine attractive yield with 
sound security. It is essential that they 
invest through a House which has a 
proven record of successfully handling 
large and small accounts. | 


It will be interesting to many inves- 
tors to know the Straus policy of in- 
vestment counsel to clients. For many 
years we have provided sensible and 
impartial advice to all types of inves- 
tors. We make no distinction in degree 
or service between the large investor 
and the small one. 


Write for our booklet, ‘tHow to Invest 
Money.” Specify Booklet F-1130 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Investment Securities : Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post St., San Francisco 
Spring Arcade Bldg., Los Angeles 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
New York | 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


ESTABLISHED IN 1882 
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wonders of nature carved by the elements, 
the perils attending desert travel, and the 
possibilities for the future. Those who assume 
that Death Valley is entirely a trackless waste 
will find much that is illuminating in Mr. 
Chalfant’s discussions to dispel the impres- 
sion. Like the other books, too, of this series, 
it is well illustrated, the text being in pleas- 
ing type faces. 155 pages. The price is $3. 


TANFORD UUIVERSITY PREss is to be com- 

mended on putting forth volumes of the 
nature of those under consideration. These 
and other books will be eagerly sought by 
public and private libraries, and by those 
interested in general reading, in travel, and 
in securing for the school outstanding facts 
and interesting reading material regarding 


our country and especially the great West. 
A; 


A HISTORY OF OREGON — By Robert 
Carleton Clark, Robert Horace Down and 
George Berne Blue. Row- Paterson and 
Company. Pages, 356. 

HERE is need enough for a book for 
school use in each state in the Union, 
in which will be set forth the impor- 

tant historical facts regarding the state. 

Necessarily such a book must not be too de- 

tailed as the time limitation would thus pre- 

vent a general knowledge of the history of 
the entire country. Oregon, in its history and 
development, is deserving of intensive study 
and particularly this year, as the 100th anni- 
versary of the great trek to the Pacific North- 
west, which finally brought the settlers to the 

Oregon shores. 

The present volume gives in most admir- 
able manner the salient facts regarding the 
history of Oregon and the outstanding points 
in its development from early times up to the 
present. Mr. Clark as co-author, is head of the 
department of history at the University of Ore- 
gon, while Mr. Down is head of the depart- 
ment of history at the Franklin High School, 
Portland. George Berne Blue is professor of 
history, University of Hawaii. There are 20 
chapters in the book, ranging from a dis- 
cussion of the geography of the Oregon 
country to its economic progress during the 
last 60 years, with other sections devoting 
themselves to the various exploration and 
discoveries, as, for example, the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition; the Indians and Indian 
wars, the history and development of the 
Pacific fur trade and the experience of the 
trappers and fur traders, the disputes arising 
from the placing of boundaries, missionary 
life and work, etc. The book is interestingly 
illustrated with historic, scenic and indus- 


* The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 3 
surance companies in premium 
income-—fire, marine and auto- 


mobile-in Pacific Coast States 2% 


trial views, each chapter being followed by 
a list of suggested readings and penetrating 
questions. We commend the idea of a book 
for schools of a state as shown so well in 


this Oregon History. 
A. H. C. 


THE SCARAB MURDER CASE—By S. S. 
Van Dine. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Price $2.00. 

HE Scarab Murder Case is the newest 
Philo Vance story released by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, and the word scarab in 
the title connects it at once with Egyptian 

research. The story is set in and about a 

private museum in Gramercy Park, New 

York. Benjamin H. Kyle, an art patron, is 

discovered lying in a pool of blood on the 


floor of the Bliss Museum with a badly frac- 


tured skull. Apparently he’d been hit over 
the head with a statue of Sekhmet, the Egyp- 
tian goddess of vengeance. An apparent clue 
to the murderer is a small scarab or image 
of the dung beetle, which was regarded by © 
the ancient Egyptians as the symbol of the 
sun god Chepera, and has been reproduced 
in the form of jewelry. This particular 
scarab happened to be the state seal of Intef 
V—, a Pharaoh of the Seventeenth Dynasty. 
Vance finds it, picks it up, and of course it 
is Vance who unravels the mystery. How he 
does it makes the story, so it is not fair to 
reveal any more of the mystery here. S. S. 
Van Dine is the pseudonym for Willard 
Huntington Wright, and devotees of detec- 
tive fiction may be interested to know that 
he has compiled and edited a chronological 
anthology of great detective stories, also 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


LAST LYRICS—By Wilbur Larremore. 
HIS is a little book of lyrics, edited by 
Thomas A. Larremore, son of the author. 
Many of these lyrics were published 
from time to time in the periodical press, and 
are now brought together in a most attrac- 
tive volume, one verse only to a page, thus 
giving splendid margins on high-grade paper, 
and well printed. The poems are divided 
into several sections: Family poems, poems 
of human life, philosophic poems and verses 
devoted to humor, eulogistic themes, poems 


‘of Nature, and others devoted to the final 


passing. We quote a typical lyric which will 

indicate the character of the author’s work. 

This poem, “A Friend Indeed,” appeared in 

the Overland Monthly: 

You greet your friend,return his hearty grasp, 

Say that yourself and all the house are well. 

Your bantering to him is as a knell; 

He sees the trouble feeding, like an asp 

Upon your heart; he knows how frail the 
clasp 

Upon the closet in whose shade doth dwell 

The skeleton that makes your world a hell; 

He knows what you’d deny with your last 


gasp. 


He knows? Yes, all; and, knowing all con- 
trives | 
To feign crass ignorance when’er you meet; 
Respects your self-respect to live two lives, 
Loves you the more for your forlorn deceit. 

He is a cleverer actor far than you; 
You think he thinks that what you say is true. 

There are 39 poems in the 60 pages of the 
book, a limited edition only, being printed— 
our own copy being No. 170. The volume is 
from the Marion Press, Jamaica-Queens- 
borough, New York. 

A. H.-C; 
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CHANGES ANNOUNCED 
IN ADMINISTRATION 
| AT U. C. FOR 1930-31 
Berkeley, May 20.—Changes in the 
higher administrative offices of the Uni- 
versity of California, effective July 1, 
when Robert G. Sproul succeeds Dr. 


W. W. Campbell as president, were an- 


nounced today at the University, follow- 
ing the monthly meeting of the regents, 
at which the budget for the academic 
year 1930-31 was adopted. 

Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, now dean of 
the College of Letters and Science, will 


succeed Dr. Walter Morris Hart as 


- vice-president and dean of the Univer- 
sity. Dean Hart is to spend the year 
abroad in study, taking his first sabbat- 
ical leave in many years. Dr. G. D. 
Louderback, professor and head of the 
geology department, will succeed Dr. 
Deutsch as dean of the College of Let- 
ters and Science. 

A new vice-presidency is provided in 
the budget by the naming of Dr. Prnest 
C. Moore as vice-president of the Uni- 
versity and director of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


No announcement is made of a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Sproul as vice-president 
and comptroller. 


Changes Made 


Another innovation provided in the 
budget is for a dean of undergraduates, 
this office combining the duties formerly 
performed by the dean of men and the 
dean of the undergraduate division. Dr. 
T. M. Putnam, now dean of men, will 
be dean of undergraduates; L. O’Brien, 
assistant to the dean of men, will be 
assistant dean of undergraduates. 


“In the new office of dean of under- 
graduates,” says Dr. Sproul, “it is in- 


tended to concentrate all undergraduate | 


matters, personal and academic, not now 
delegated to the deans of colleges or pe- 
culiar to the office of the dean of women. 
It brings together all of the functions of 
the old offices of the dean of men and 
the dean of the undergraduate division, 
both of which dealt with certain phases 
of the undergraduate’s relation to the 
university. 

“The functions of the dean of wom- 
en’s office will remain as heretofore, but 
in all general matters the president will 
delegate full responsibility to the dean of 
undergraduates and thereby centralize 
many administrative functions which in 
the past have been somewhat scattered.” 


Miss A. R. Robb, assistant to the 
comptroller, will be secretary to the 
president; Frank C. Stevens, now secre- 
tary to the president, will have the title 
of executive secretary. 


Budget Total 


The budget provides a total of $10,- 
765,413.62, of which $7,284,551.29 is 
from state appropriations. This is to be 
spent as follows: teaching and research, 
$8,194,266.86; maintenance and opera- 
tion, $761,699; summer sessions, $317,- 
165; pensions and retiring annuities, 
$235,947.77; land, buildings and im- 
provements, $215,000; general adminis- 
tration, $499,850; general expense, 
$318,088.50 ; miscellaneous, $222,936.49. 


The largest amount given to any one 
department goes to the College of Agri- 
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culture, $2,491,048.61 ; the University of 
California at Los Angeles budget totals 
$1,269,653.08; the San Francisco cam- 
pus, including the Medical School, Col- 
lege of Dentistry, Hospital, and Hooper 
Foundation, is given $1,109,641.34. 


The Century Company has just 
brought out “A Scandinavian Summer” 
by Harry S. Franch, and “Wider Hori- 
zons—IT he New Map of the World” 
by Herbert Adams Gibbons. 
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No Hotel in the World an 
Such Varied Attractions as the 


AMBASSADOR 


LOS ANGELES 
“The Great Hotel that Seems Like Home” 


NTINUOUS program of outdoor and indoor 
diversion. 27-acre park, playgrounds, open air 
plunges, tennis courts, 18-hole miniature golf course, 
archery and fencing, flowered pergola walks, cac- 
tus gardens, ping pong tables, all-talking motion 
picture theatre, world-famous Cocoanut Grove for 
dancing parties, riding, hunting, and all sports. Beaue 
tifully redecorated lobby. 35 smart shops. 


Ambassador convention auditorium seats 7000. Guests 
have privilege of championship 18-hole Rancho 


Golf Club. 


Most Attractive Summer and Fall Rates 
OUTSIDE ROOMS with BATH as low as* 5 perday 


Write for Chef's Booklet of California Recipes and Informations 


THE AMBASSADOR HOTELS SYSTEM 
THE AMBASSADOR NEW YORK 
THE AMBASSADOR PALM BEACH 
THE AMBASSADOR, ATLANTIC CITY 
THE AMBASSADOR, LOS ANGELES @ 2 
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The illustrated booklet, 
‘*“VACATION 1930”’ 

with information on 150summer resorts, 
is now ready. Ask for your free copy. 
Colorful beach resorts on RussianRiver; 
beautiful Marin; Sonoma Valley and its 
mineral springs; the Eel River region— 
all parts of the Redwood Empire call 
you to outings amidst scenic grandeur. 


Ticket Offices: 65 Geary St. and Ferry Building 
Telephone: DAVENPORT 4000 


Northwestern 
Pacific 


General Offices: 65 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 
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WHICH ARE YOU? 


Science says that the chemical elements 
composing a man’s body may be bought for 
sixty cents at a pharmacy shop. But the real 
part of you is the infinite, creative power 
within—it makes YOU a living vital being. 
_ By the proper use of this creative, sleep- 
ing force within you—you can DOMINATE 
YOUR LIFE, MASTER THE CONDI- 
TION WHICH SURROUNDS YOU. The 
Rosicrucians have shown thousands of think- 
ing men and women how to use this infinite 
power to REALIZE THEIR FONDEST 
DREAMS. 


This Free Book Tells You How 


The Rosicrucians will send the sincere 
seeker a free copy of the new book, ‘THE 
LIGHT OF EGYPT,” telling you how you 
may learn these principles. 

Address a letter (mot a postcard) to: 


LIBRARIAN J. K. L. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
(AMORC) 

SAN JOSE CALIF. 
(Perpetuating the Original Fraternity) 


DA venport 3481 
TRADE PUBLISHING CO. 
PRINTERS 
Books and Periodicals Our Specialty 
619 California Street 
San Francisco, California 
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William Howard Taft 


(Continued from Page 136) 


keenly regretted the amendments later 
made in the United States Senate, but he 
did not surrender. He said he intended 
to continue to favor general universal 
arbitration as long as he could raise his 
voice. He believed universal arbitration 
would some day be a reality because he 
had faith in the common sense of the 
American people. | 

Taft’s administration as a whole was 
characterized by forward-looking poli- 
cies. Laws were enacted establishing pos- 
tal-savings banks and the parcel post, 
taxing the profits of corporations, pro- 
viding for publicity of campaign funds 
and creating a separate Department of 
Labor. The President himself favored an 
amendment to the Constitution provid- 
ing for an income tax. Yet, in spite of 
all these progressive policies, many criti- 
cized Taft adversely and looked upon 
him as a reactionary. This may be ac- 
counted for by the manner in which he 
did things rather than because of the 
things he did. By temperament and train- 
ing he was deliberate and cautious. His 
mental attitude was always that of the 
jurist accustomed to weigh evidence pro 
and con, to postpone a decision rather 
than to make a hasty or ill-advised one. 
Wise legislation he maintained should 
always be preceded by thorough investi- 
gation. [he ultimate policies of the gov- 
ernment should be determined by the 
courts with their slow and dignified ex- 
amination of cases rather than by Con- 
gress, which might easily be misled by 
oven-enthusiastic orators to adopt meas- 
ures pleasing only to a shifting and 
unstable will of the people. 


_" WAS DEFEATED by Woodrow Wil- 
son in the election of 1912, as a re- 
sult of the split in the Republican party. 
It was his refusal to compromise with 
his own conscience, his belief in “‘going 
along the middle of the road between the 
reactionaries on the one hand and the 
extreme radicals on the other” and his 
scorn for cheap popularity that cost him 
a second term in the White House. 


From 1913 to 1921 he was professor 
of law at Yale University. On June 30, 


1921, President Harding appointed him 


Chief Justice of the United States, the 


highest official honor that has ever been 


bestowed upon an ex-President. Thus 
Taft attained his greatest desire, the 
position far more coveted by him than 
the Presidency itself. As head of the 
Supreme bench, he measured up to the 
highest standards in the tradition of the 
Federal Judiciary. Neither politics, nor 


bias, nor red tape entered into his de- 
cisions. It was his duty to interpret the 
validity and intent of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and he interpreted it to be 
the aim of Congress to make the country 
bone-dry. 

His decision of October 25, 1926, giv- 
ing the President full and exclusive power 
to dismiss officials appointed by him, in 
spite of any legislation to the contrary, 
is: rightly called ‘“‘a landmark in consti- 
tutional law.” 

He was also responsible for the revo- 
cation of the Elk Hills Naval Reserve oil 
leases, an important step in the prosecu- 
tion of the Tea Pot Dome scandal. Thus 
the way was paved for the President to 
revoke the executive order which gave 
the Interior Department jurisdiction. 

Taft’s last great accomplishment as 
Chief Justice was that of expediting the 
work of the Supreme Court. When he 
assumed that office, the court was hun- 
dreds of cases behind on its docket and 
its machinery was dreadfully clogged. 
Today it is practically abreast of the 
cases filed with it. A change in the law 
governing appeals to the court has played 
an important role in this development, 
but the greatest credit is due to Mr. 
Taft, who both speeded up the work of 
the bench and made his associates like it. 
Charles Evans Hughesinsucceeding to the 
Chief Justiceship paid tribute to the fine 
character of Taft’s work “and the spirit 
in which it was performed.”’ 

Throughout his life, Taft was pre- 
eminently a great jurist, and was “at- 
tached above all other things to the pur- 
suit of justice and its application for the 
benefit of the community.” He earned 
the respect and affection of his country- 
men for his splendid service in offices of 
grave responsibility, for his astounding 
intellectual integrity, his cheerful man- 
ner and his general wholesomeness. In 
accepting his recent resignation, Presi- 
dent Hoover conveyed to Mr. Taft his 
own “personal appreciation of the long 
and distinguished service of a great 
American to his country,” and added the 
comment to the press that Mr. Taft 
retired “not only with the universal 
esteem and gratitude, but with the affec- 
tion of the whole American people.’’ No 
greater tribute could be paid him. 


With the July issue of Overland 
Monthly, the magazine enters its 62nd 
year. This issue will feature the 100th 
anniversary of the Trek to the Pacific 
Northwest and the Oregon Trail episode 
which is this year being celebrated. 
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What the Old Oak Told Me 


By WALDEMAR GEORGE BRUNKE 


ROM MY LOFTY PERCH, a Cavelet | 
carved out of the shore cliffs by | 


storm waves or the tides of the 
ocean, long before the upheaval which 
created this range of mountains, | gaze 
over the encircling mass of forested hills 
and drink in their beauty. From far off, 
comes the hum of passing automobiles 


racing up the Sierras and down to the 


sea highway in the bed of Worthan Can- 
von which connects the coast with the 
San Joaquin Valley, the vineyard of 
Central California, and the greatest oil 
reservoir in the world. Overhead drones 
the fire-patrol plane nosing toward the 
flaming hills to the southeast. The San 
Francisco-Los Angeles air express soars 
by like a giant hawk in mid-air. 


My eyes follow it, then they drop to 


the bones of a pterodactyl in the rock 


beside me, the ocean shells, perfect as 
they were the day they were deposited 
here, some millions of years ago, a silent 
message which my mind seeks to under- 
stand. 


- Around me wherever I look is Beauty, 
from the ragged piney hill tops to the 
somber tops of ‘spreading oaks and the 
flats of spicy purple sage. Far below I 
see the old oak in the middle of a grain 
field ... that old tree giant rustling its 
leaves in the wind as if it had a story to 
tell. Reclining against the shell-studded 
rock I listen and I seem to hear the 
story: 

‘‘T am the BIGGEST OAK IN THE 
WORLD, the old tree whispers; ‘for fif- 
teen hundred years I’ve stood here and 
many strange things have I seen and 
heard . . . in my time I have furnished 
food and shelter to many furry and 
feathered folk, to men and beasts. Storms 
have torn at my crown and roots. Often 
my brothers fell, one by one, but some- 
how I stood . . . now, as you see, I have 


few branches left but I was over two 


hundfed feet high and shade from my 
branches spread over a hundred and 
eighty feet of ground. 


‘‘Now, alas, my wood is soft from dry 
rot; though I still produce acorns for 
my friends the gray squirrels, I know 
my days are nearing an end. ... I may 
live another century, though I doubt it. 
Not until this last century did I know 
thirst; always before there was plenty of 
water for me. The birds who fly far and 
see much have whispered that my life 
blood is being taken from the earth down 
in the plains and water from the hill 
reservoirs is rushing down to fill the cav- 
ities. My chief regret is that all these 


beautiful hills will soon be an arid waste, | 


- to the passerby . 


but one of my offspring growing sturdily 
in the valley may be a king of trees. 


“During the past century I have 
watched the fight for existence. When 
the first white men gathered my cast-off 
twigs for a camp-fire, I could see how 
they differed from the red men who used 
to erect their tepees here . . . then white 
men who had many horses, drank much 
liquor and quarreled, two of them chased 
each other around my bulk and stabbed 
each other to death . . . but there was 
one of a different character who pitched 
his camp by a spring. He wore a long 
robe and he was beardless. That man 
was kind. I often heard him preach about 
love and life to the red men who loved 
him. A hunter of men who came on the 
trail of horse thieves which led to the 
camp under my branches heard this 
kindly man teaching the red men his 
faith. He it was who named this valley 
—Priest Valley. This hunter of men was 
Captain Walker and his guide was Billy 
Gorman who sleeps yonder among the 
crosses. Years later I saw the first cattle 
graze in this clearing, but here where 
once the grass and wild flowers grew so 
abundantly, the plow has torn up the 
ground and the harvester reaps golden 
grain. Only seldom do the deer come 
now to rub against my rough bark and 


even the gray squirrels, once a saucy lot, 


have grown shy and though the mourn- 
ing doves still nest in my branches they 
are quiet when they see the white men 
coming down the road. I recall the wood 
doves that used to nest among my branches 
but they have been persecuted to extinc- 
tion. All life as I have viewed it during 
my existence has been a peculiar mixture 
of cruelty and kindliness. 


“That white-haired old gentleman 
riding toward me from the road is Jim 
Myers, the owner of the little plain and 
hills . . . ‘gnarled as an old oak’ they say 
he is and I like the simile, because I like 
him. He often pats my bark as if he 
wished to give me courage for what is 
to come. Like me, he gazes afar over the 
hills as if he met there in spirit those 
who have passed on... he teo finds joy 
of life in giving an encouraging smile 
. . and you who have 
listened to my story, go hence with a 
smile and new courage in your heart . 
farewell!” 


“The Golden Crucible,” by Blake 
Ross, running as a serial and completed 
in this issue, will soon be published in 
book form. Further announcement will 
be made later. 
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7 You can’t win when 


your feet ache 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


in the New Family Size 
Shaker Top Tin 


T is so easy to shake into your shoes 
l this antiseptic, healing powder that 
stops the pain of hot, tired, aching, 
swollen, tender, feet and takes the stin g 
out of corns and bunions. 


Keep a “shaker” handy for use before 
walking, dancing, golf. ortennisand get 
the benefit of “play” in real comfort. 


Allen’s Foot=Ease is also put upin the regular 
(envelope) style package. The New Shaker 
top tin is more economical and handy to use. 
Sold everywhere. Sent by mail for 60c in 
stamps. Sample mailed free—address Allen’s 
Foot=Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Allen's 


Ease 


FORMER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


RAVELERS select the Great North- 
ern for its wonderful location in 


Chicago’s ‘“‘loop’’. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 


$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 
New Garage One-half Block 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 
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A First Book By a Western Poet 


They Rise 
Accusing 
By Clyde Robertson 


They Rise Accusing is, even at a glance, one 
of the most interesting, sensitive and compe- 
tent volumes of verse to come along in some 
time. Mrs. Robertson’s energy restricts her 
only to good form; amid the exceptional 
fertilities of the book, she includes all the 
popular categories of poetic form: narrative, 
sonnet, lyric, free verse. To each she brings 
conscientiousness and an appropriate theme 
and quality of emotion. $1.50 


Another Notable First Book of 
| Poems 


This My 
New England 
By George Scott Gleason 


Mr. Gleason’s poetry always conveys genu- 
ineness, never falling into an artificial, con- 
ventional idiom. His chief susceptibility to 
life is nature and the manner in which man 
grows out of nature, and herein he intimately 
associates himself with it. The sea and the 
prairie engross him. His is the authentication 
and poetic dignifying of farming, fishing, ex- 
ploring, etc. The poems are rugged in their 
fidelity to the honesty of nature. $1.50 


Heralded as a Remarkable Poem 


The Quest and 
the 
By Marion MacArthur Laing 


Sacramento Bee: “Mrs. Laing has attempted 
and achieved a courageous task in the writ- 
ing of this book. She will hold in solution a 
series of magnificent lines until a final phrase 
will precipitate her whole thought in a crystal 
of brilliance. To those who care for poetry 
that stands on tiptoe and disregards the 
frivolous; Mrs. Laing’s volume will give much 
pleasure.” $1.50 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 
27 East 7th Street New York 


Overland Monthly 


The Real American—A Message to Tourists 
(Continued from Page 168) 


terpieces; they can show you the defects 
in Plato’s ideal commonwealth and dis- 
cuss the faults in John Stuart Mills; 
they could be “back East’”’ teaching such 
things; but they would much rather ride 
a bucking broncho or pan out gold or 
“squat” on a land-claim. Such men are 
virile forerunners of culture; they are 
men of flesh and blood as well as of 


brains. This is why a Dutch professor 


declared to me that the University of 
Chicago had become in a decade or two 
what the Universities of Europe had 
scarcely become in twelve centuries. This 
is why such a State as Nebraska, scarcely 
more than a wind-swept prairie four 
decades ago, sent forth a man from its 
State University to old England to bring 
to light heretofore undiscovered Shake- 
spearian documents—a feat which Brit- 
ish papers took so much to heart that 
they even inquired where Nebraska was! 
These pioneers of culture are the sort 
of men we of the real America should 
lik to have the foreign visitor meet. 
Oh, there is so much we should like 
for those from abroad to understand 
about us! New York is such a poor yard- 
stick by which to judge our entire popu- 
lation. And the Woolworth Building 
and the Metropolitan Tower are such 
paltry symbols of America’s vastness and 
variety. Standing in a redwood forest of 
Northern California amidst columns 
twenty-five or thirty feet thick that tow- 
er three hundred feet into the sky, you 
begin to understand why the American 
is titanic in his plans. And yet but a 


“stone’s throw”’ distant, with our mod- 


ern methods of travel, the traveler in 
America is not circumscribed by the re- 
straints of European geography, and you 
are away from the forest giants, into 
the world’s most beautiful garden. 
Southern California!—France, Italy, 


Greece can show nothing so astounding 
in colors, so fragrant, so luxurious. 

“Flowers in Pasadena!” exclaims a 
magazine writer. ““[hey meet the eye 
which ever way you turn—in hedges, in 
plots, in long winding borders, in masses 
against house walls. . . . This winter in 
Pasadena you find geraniums and fuch- 
sias peeking over the eaves of your two- 
story house. . . . Ihey will climb up 
porches and pergolas, and shine their 
lanterns down into your face. ... As 
for the roses, up they scramble and pre- 
empt the roof!” 


A few hours eastward from this gar- 
den of flowers the cactus grows in a vast 
desert where rain was never seen, and 
Death Valley, treeless, grassless, parched, 
and bleached as the bones of those who 
have perished in it, lies glaring under the 
merciless sun. 

It has been said that we Americans 
worship the big and not the great. Not 
so; we simply cannot at present distin- 
guish between them. Our tasks are both 
big and great—big in their scope and 
undertaking, great in their results and 
meanings. We who were born here and 
have traveled here can scarcely know 
and understand our homeland. How 
then can those unacquainted with us, 
visit merely a few coast cities rampant 
with foreign elements gone mad over un- 
paralleled opportunities to get rich, be 
expected to understand and appreciate? 
Let the traveler come not expecting to 
find romantic ruins; for the American is 
a builder and not a destroyer. Come 
rather to see vastness; come to see a 
people conquering vastness; come to dis- 
cover the source of the American genius 
for the stupendous. 

Man has made Europe interesting; 
God has made America magnificent. 


Portrait of Another Bum 
(Continued from Page 182) 


bored, disgusted, and sick and tired of it 
all. She did not know that he was not at 
all interested in the petty scandals and 
mistakes of the neighbors. She did not 
know that the sermons of their minister 
almost drove him mad whenever they 
attended church. She did not know that 
it was with no especial pride that he took 
walks with her and the boys. She would 
never know that he did these things be- 
Cause it was expected from a husband 
who was supposed to be very near the 
top in life. 


And so day in and day out he went 
through with the maddening ordeal, his 
lips curved into a cynical smile which 
was mistaken for business ability, and 
his cigarette dangling listlessly, mistaken 
for humbleness and a vastness of soul. 

And so day in and day out he lived 
his life, did the things he had to do, said 
the things he had to say, and continued 
moving towards bigger and better things. 
Day in and day out he did these things 
with a sneer at the tragedy of his carica- 
ture, and a snicker at the absurdity of 
his cartoon. | 
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The Other Side of the Shield 


(Continued from Page 175) 


Kaiser may be it will be well to bear in 
mind that the best treatment accorded 
our boys was in Germany—in the enemy 
country—and that the men of the high- 
est command in the German Army were 
moved to pity when they saw the fresh, 
buoyant young manhood mistakenly ar- 
ranged against them. Never has there 
been a note of anger in all their discus- 
sions of our boys. Sadness seems to have 
been the prevailing feeling, and the Kais- 
er has always expressed similar senti- 
ments. Time he thinks will reveal the 
true cause of all the trouble. | 

And in the United States are there no 
representatives of that great secret broth- 
erhood which has held the Kaiser in their 


best constructive and sustaining thought? © 


Aside from the consolation of a devout 
religious belief, the Kaiser must subcon- 
sciously feel the impact of commiseration 
and understanding sympathy of thou- 
sands of unseen friends. In the darkest 
hours little groups of men and women in 
every State in the Union sent waves of 
helpful thoughts to the Kaiser and his 
advisors. None of these silent workers 
were Germans. They are not politicians, 
self-seekers, or even Pacifists. They only 


ask that right shall prevail, that truth 


shall triumph and the on-going of the 
race shall proceed unhindered. They rec- 
ognize and uphold all of the instruments 
of progress, and know that sometimes 


one life becomes a beacon-light for gen- 


erations unborn. Such an one may be in 
a high or low place in human endeavor, 
but the message, the example, the dem- 
onstration of a fundamental principle 
must be unmistakable. 

This is the toast these mental workers 
give to the Kaiser: “Here’s to the great 


White Knight of this Dispensation—_ 


Leader of the White Race—the Kaiser, 
Wilhelm II of Germany, God bless 
him !” 

Whatever the future may hold for the 
Kaiser, one thing is certain: he will not 
go lower in the estimation of his fellow- 
man. He may never leave his exile home 
in Doorn, but he will always be a potent 
force in sustaining fixed ideals and prin- 
ciples. In the swirl of change the basic 
rules of his conduct will hold steadfast, 
and a better appreciation of his aims and 
accomplishments will prevail. In the 
meantime, think as you please about per- 
sonalities, but don’t risk your earnings 
on reparation bonds based on the sole 
war guilt of Germany under the Kaiser. 


_ The Golden Crucible 
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1903, of the first automobile to com- 
plete a transcontinental journey across 
the United States. It was a messenger 
from the new West, a herald of the 
new age. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
Readers of Californiana will know 
that material for this essay has been 
gathered from the works of men who 
contributed greatly toward a better 
knowledge of California’s history. Ow- 
ing to the circumstances under which 
this essay was written, it has been neces- 
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essay, footnotes and detailed references 
have been avoided, but are available for 


any possible future use. Besides several 

volumes on general American history, 

books and papers consulted in the prepa- 
ration of this essay include: 

CALIFORNIA: AN INTIMATE HistorY— 
Gertrude Atherton. 

ANNUAL Reports, 1911, 1912, 1913: 
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Norton. 
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Royce. 

CALIFORNIA—Josiah Royce. 
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Luncheon 


Afternoon Tea 


(Over Joseph’s) 
233 .GRANT AVENUE 
San Francisco, California 
Phone DOuglas 6849 


at 


334 Sutter Street 
luncheon is served 


rom 11-30 to 2.30 


tea from sto5 


HOME AND ABROAD 


The illustrated literary review, edited by 
E. M. Channing-Renton. Those who wish to 
keep in touch with the most stimulating cur- 
rents of British, American and European 
literature, art, society, travel, etc., are read- 
ers of this unique quarterly, a magazine pub- 
lished like a book. Send for a catalogue of 
“Studies” books, produced by Continental 
craftsmen at Sainte-Marie-Aux-Mines (Haut- 
Rhin). Subscription to the review is seventy- 
five cents per copy, or three dollars annually, 
post free. 


“Studies” Publications (U. S. A.) 
224 West Pacemount Road 
COLUMBUS 
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Lunch-4Dine 


In 


The Spanish Atmosphere 


of Historic California 


207 POWELL STREET 


In the Heart of the Theatre, 
Hotel and Business District 


Specializing 
in Delicious Hot Breads 
and Fresh Vegetables 


Telephone SUtter 6659 


Camille’s Tavern 


LUNCHEONS 
Special Dinners 
75 Cents, $1.00, $1.25 

A la Carte Service 


Our French Chef can please the palate 


PHONE GRAYSTONE 10414 


841 LARKIN STREET Near Geary 


San Francisco, Calif. 


None But the Brave 
(Continued from Page 176) 


lengths of tow-rope was an antiquated 
flivver. Upon the back seat reposed 
Speaker Bly, his face sweetly upturned 
to the new day. There was no one else 
in sight. Turning from the main street 
the horses began their accustomed rounds. 
Serenely they trotted up to familiar door- 
steps and waited patiently for their pas- 
senger to deposit the requisite number of 
quarts. When no sign of activity ensued 
they continued faithfully along to the 
next house; and gradually small groups 
of citizens fell to in their wake, and it 
became a procession. 

Upon this scene appeared Agent 
Simms frantically making one last search 
for his distinguished guest and missing 
automobile. His first scandalized glance 
discovered both. | 


“I can’t believe my eyes,” he stuttered 
in amazement. 


From the car arose the voice of Speak- 
er Bly in an impromptu campaign speech. 
“T’m a temp’rance man,” he intoned seri- 
ously, “dry ash a dam’ bone. Always 
hash been. Always s-s-shall—” 


Shrill across his last words came the 
whistle of a locomotive. With grinding 
brakes and clanging bell the through- 
train to Reno swept into the station and 
came to a stop. Out of the Reservation 
scurried belated visitors, and out of the 
ancient flivver Speaker Bly’s angry con- 
stituents lifted his limp form and bore it 
away to a sanctuary drawing-room. The 
PpOw-wow was over! 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
GIVES RULES FOR GOOD 

MANNERS IN WOODS 
ou May be reasonably ‘“‘wild and 
y woolly” when you go camping in 
the National Forests of California 
—but don’t leave your good manners at 
home. Take them with you. You need 
them more on your vacation than when 
you are at home. The rules for good 
manners as given by the U. S. Forest 
Service are easy to learn and are fol- 


lowed by all good sportsmen, good camp- 
ers and good tourists. They are: 


First obtain a camp fire permit. 

Carry a shovel and ax. ; 

Smoke only in camp. 

Put your fire out with water. 

Leave a clean and sanitary camp. 

Observe the state fish and game laws. 

Cooperate with the forest rangers in 
reporting and suppressing forest fires. 

Practice these rules and preach them, 
too. 


on Nationally Popular 
21-JEWEL—Thin Model _ 


STUDEBAKER 24 


The Insured Watch 
The only high-grade watch y 1; 


Imagine being able to ptr- 
chase these magnificent thin 

model watches at lowest aa 
factory prices on easy pay-f \ | | I} 
ments out of your income, or | 
forcash ! Letussend you one 
of these marvelous watches 

—you are under no obligation 

to keep it. You’ll agree itis 

the world’s greatest watch ¥ | 

value. Write for free6-color 

book and learn the true facts! 


FREE 


6-Color Book 


If you write at once we will 
beautiful style book, 
showing lowest factory prices 
on these lifetime insured 
watches. Thousands save 
money this way. Write yl 


WRITE! 
Luxurious strap and bracelet 
watches at remarkably low 


STUDEBAKER \ WATCH COMPANY 


Dept. NQt13 th Bend, Indiana 


THE 


TOM-TOM 


A Magazine of Southwestern Verse 


7 As the only all-poetry magazine. of 
the Southwest, Tom-Tom offers you 
the very best work of the leading poets 
of California, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Texas. If you are tired of radical 
and “jazz” poetry you will like Tom- 
Tom. Contributors include Mary Aus- 
tin, C. E. S. Wood, Whitley Gray, 
Siddie Joe Johnson, John Knox, Sara 
Bard Field, Arthur Truman Merrill, 
Harry Noyes Pratt and M. F. Knox. 
Tom-Tom is of the Southwest and for 
the Southwest; it is your magazine. 
Your correspondence invited. 


D. MAITLAND Busuesy, Editor. 
Scottsdale, Arizona. 


Subscription $1.00 the year 


“THE LANGE BOOK’ 


So many requests have been received for 
copies of “The Lange Book,’ which was 
issued two years ago under caption ‘The 


_ Collected Writings of a Great Educational 


Philosopher,” that steps have been taken to 
make available a further supply of the vol- 
ume. The book makes its appeal especially to 
those who are seeking advance thought in edu- 
cational lines. The sections on Junior High 
Schools and Junior Colleges are particularly 
appropriate at this time. School administra- 
tors, librarians, and teachers generally may 
address: 


Lange Book” 


Trade Publishing Company 
619 California Street 
San Francisco California 


Overland Monthly 
| actory price 
| 
| 
Auta // | 
| | 


Out West Magazine 


[ July 1930] Page 193 


~*STRANGE WATERS” 
a poem by 


GEORGE STERLING 


heretofore unpublished 


Edition Limited 


GRAHAM RAY BOOK SHOP 
317 Stockton Street 
San Francisco 


$3.00 the Copy 


SAN FRANCISCO 


TURPIN 
HOTEL 


to $3.00 
Free Garage: 
Free Yellow Taxi 


17 POWELL STREET AT MARKET 
The Heart of the City 


T. E. FARROW W. M. SELL, Jr. 


Travel in California 


~$2° yo ree Day 
on WERE roc RESERVATIONS 


OUTSIDE BATE SHOWER 


230 LDDY ST_ 


SAW FRANCIS CO 


A Suggestion ~ 
Pickwick offers a highly de- 


sirable way of traveling to 
points in California. Modern, 
luxuriously appointed motor 
coaches, frequent daily 
schedules, and lowest fares. 
And, too, you see more of the country—going by Motor 
Coach. 


PICKWICK STAGES 


and an Invitation — 


Make the new Pickwick Hotel 
your headquarters while in 
Northern California. 200 
spacious rooms, all outside 
exposure, each with bath. 
Moderate rates. Near every- 
thing in San Francisco. Home of Pickwick radio station 
KTAB. 


PICKWICK HOTEL 


5TH AND MISSION STS. SAN FRANCISCO 
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